


















JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one 
Comprehensive 
Collection 
of quality 
Antiques 
in Scotland 
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An extremely decorative Antique Sheraton painted Cabinet 
in satinwood. Length 54 inches, height 53 inches, depth 
of under cabinet 14) inches. 





An attractive pair of Antique Windsor Arm Chairs in yew tree. 





An Antique Commode with shaped serpentine front and three 
full length drawers. Length 50) inches, height 35 inches, depth 
at centre 26 inches. 
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An Antique Sheraton Mahogany half-circle Side Table on four simple 
square tapered legs. Extreme length 5 feet 2 inches, height 32 inches, An interesting and useful set of 12 yan | Room Chairs in the 
depth at centre 26 inches. Stuart style. They comprise 10 single and 2 matching arm chairs. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 







DA ENGLISM SILVER 


HER MAjI 







GOLDSMITHS & 


CROWN JEWELLER 
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a Silver Porringer and Cover. 
Date: Charles II 1666 
Maker : ‘M’ with star below 
(Jackson 2nd Edition page 126) 
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An interesting collection of antique silver, jewellery and clocks is always to be 


found in the Garrard showroom. The connoisseur will find much to appreciate 


and admire at ‘‘112’’. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
112 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. REGENT 3021 (11 lines) 














Landscape with figures. 
Circa 1800. 


Canvas 34 x 45 in. 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY Ltd 26 Old Bond Street. London, W.1 


Tel : Hyde Park 5744 Established 1905 Cables : Norfishart, London 














l1lth to 27th February THE 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


SOSHANA LEICESTER SQ., LONDON 


PAINTINGS Exhibitions Opening 
February 5th 


ROBERT MEDLEY 


Recent Pictures 


RAQUEL RABINOVICH 


First Exhibition of Paintings 


O’HANA GALLERY SAM RABIN 


“The Ring” and Other Subjects 


24th February to 12th March 
Retrospective Exhibition 


CATHLEEN MANN 


Paintings, Watercolours and Drawings 


13 Carlos Place : Grosvenor Square 
London, W.1 
French Paintings of the 19th and 20th centuries Closing Date February 25th 



































Elegant 18th Century 
Mahogany CONCAVE Dressing Table 
44 in. x 32 in. x 21 in. deep 
Replacement Handles Lovely Colour 


Fine Early 18th Century 
MARQUETRY Cabinet. 
64 in. x 87 in. x 16 in. Deep 
Lovely colour and Patination 


QUINNEYS Limited 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 
49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW 


CHESTER 


Cable Address: ‘Needinc’ Chester Telephone: Chester 22836 and 23632 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS 


LTD. 


BANKERS 


have decided in view of past trading results that they 
are able to maintain the present advantageous rate of 
interest, and offer 


74 PER CENT interest per annum (with extra 4 per 
cent to make 8 PER CENT on each unit of £500) on 
moneys deposited with them. Minimum deposit £20. 
Their exceptionally favourable terms include: 


% IMMEDIATE withdrawal up to £500. 


% INTEREST paid from date of deposit to date of 
withdrawal. 


% MAXIMUM security backed by the Company’s 
holdings in Freehold property. Group assets 
exceed one million pounds. 


Full particulars and Audited Balance Sheet may be obtained 
by writing to Investment Dept. AO 


Davies Investments Limited 
Bankers 

Danes Inn House, 265, Strand, London 
W.C.2 
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129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-71 
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CATAN 
Specialists in Guropean € arpets 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 





Savonnerie. Louis XVI period. Blue and black background 
with centre of flowers in various colours. 4 m. square. 























DELIEB 
ANTIQUES 
LTD 


SPECIALISTS IN 
COLLECTORS’ SILVER 


ANNOUNCE that they are issuing Monthly 
Bulletins. The February number will contain 
an article on VINAIGRETTES. 

These will automatically be sent to those 
people already on their mailing list, but new 
customers should write for them and they will 
be sent free on application. Please state your 
name and address clearly. 


STRONG ROOM 29 
LONDON SILVER VAULTS 
CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 


LONDON, W.C.2 CHA 4947 











RESTORATION 
and CONSERVATION 


of the Antique, Oriental and Occidental 


A few examples of work undertaken 


BRONZES, CERAMICS, ENAMELS, 
IVORIES, JADES, MARBLES, BUHL, 
TORTOISE-SHELL, MOTHER -OF- 
PEARL, SNUFFS, ORMOLU, OBJETS 
D'ART, FURNITURE, ETC. 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


G. GARBE 


(Please note rew address) 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 Mus 1268 
FOUNDED 1770 






































Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 













E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Regent 7196 



























By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth li 


By Appowmtment 
By Appointment to Her Late Majesty 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Queen Mary 
the Queen Mother 


LTD 
93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO and at 138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


LONDON 1711 BY JOHN KEIGWIN 
HEIGHT 83 in. 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


Member of the Britisn Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Vv 

















BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Founded in the year 1918 to foster a high standard 


of integrity among those engaged in the trade 


THE SIGN OF MEMBERSHIP 


A booklet price 5/- post free ($1 in the U.S.A.), giving the names and 

addresses of over five hundred established dealers in antiques and works 

of art who are members of the Association will be forwarded on 
application to the Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone : Kensington 4128 & 2102 




















Che Graceful Weeping MUillow 


Qy R 
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The Weeping Willow has no known 
significance in Oriental symbolism 
but nevertheless has claimed its 
appointed place in the decorative 
arts by the sheer grace and beauty of 
its form. Here, in this finely woven 
Indo-Persian rug, the treatment is 
realistic, but in many other types, 
notably Bakhtiaris, it is highly con- 
ventionalised, though still easily 
recognisable. 


HE House of Perez 


Famous for Fine Carpets 


112 and 168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Telephones: KEN 9878, 9774 and 1917 (for 112) 
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and at 
GLASGOW 
BRISTOL 
AMSTERDAM 

















February 8th to 27th 
CECILY BEN-TOVIM 
TIMOTHY HOLLIDAY 


PETER H. LUCAS 
PAINTINGS 
and 


DRAWINGS 
February 29th to March 19th 


COMMONWEALTH STUDENTS’ 
EXHIBITION 


Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. 
Daily 10—6 


Tel.: Mayfair 4419 
Sats 10—1 

















Paintings by 21 prominent 
Artists from Poland 
JANUARY 15th — FEBRUARY 28th 


Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sundays 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
84 Sloane Avenue, Chelsea, London, $S.W.3 








JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


Exhibition of Recent Works 
February 3rd — 20th 


SIDNEY ARROBUS 


and 


ALI IMAM 


CHER 


First Exhibition in England 
From February 24th 














BRUNO BRUNI 
60 George St., Baker St., W.1 
Daily 9—6 (WELBECK 5651) Sats. 9—12 
THe FEB. 10 — MARCH 14 


TEMPLE 
GALLERY 


8 SLOANE STREET 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 
BELgravia 6639 


M. BRUCE 
PROUDFOOT 



































ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 





38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 


ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 














Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone. Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 
































WRITE for Free Illustrated Lists 
ANTIQUE PORCELAIN 
Export : Approval 
Old Hall Gallery Limited : Iden : Rye : Sussex 





























Stewart Acton & Sons 


(BRIGHTON) LTD. 


Genuine Antiques 


PERIOD FURNITURE, 





Etc. 


TRADE SPECIALLY INVITED 


12, Prinee Albert Street, Brighton, I 


Telephone : BRIGHTON 25619 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 

















WANTED 


6s. a line. Minimum 24s. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 

112 Regent Street, London, W.1 Reg. 3021 
Offer the most generous prices for any jewellery, gold or silver 
that you are prepared to dispose of. Consignments sent to 112 
Regent Street, London, W.1, will be valued the day received, and 
an offer sent without obligation by return. 

KEN WEBSTER 

17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 

BOX No. 105 

“Apollo” Magazine, 10 Vigo Street, London, W.1 

Over forty for preference. An interesting job in a London West 
End showroom for a Saleswoman with Furnishing and Secretarial 
experience. Please give full details of past experience and Salary 
required. 




















Sculpture by Vojin Bakic 


Exhibition of BAKIC sculptures 
Yugoslav Artists PICELJ paintings 
From Feb. 3rd - 29th SRNEC paintings 


di lian 7 Porchester Place Marble Arch London W.2 PAD 9473 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS FOR CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 
10 Vico STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel.: REGent 1084-5 
Price: 5s. U.S.A. $1.00 Subscription Rates: £4 10 0 per annum ; U.S.A. $16.00 


CONTENTS 
Volume LXXI. No. 420 February 1960 
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Landscape from Kazimierz. By EUGENIUSZ ARCT. 
In the possession of The Grabowski Gallery, 84 Sloane Avenue, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 





Paris Agent : Société Francaise de Régier, 2 Rue de Colonel-Driant, Paris 1° 
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H.S. WELLBY 


Antique English and Continental Silver 
Old Sheffield Plate 


English Ceramic Circle 


Transactions 
vol 4 parts 4 and 5 
just published price £4 


This fully illustrated double number can 
now be obtained from 

Harrison & Sons Ltd 

44-47 St Martins Lane London wc2 


who can also supply all past numbers 


Silver parcel-gilt tazza. Nuremberg, c. 1680. 
Maker: Rosenberg No. 4258. 


NOW AT 


Price list will be sent upon application 


l6c GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: HYDe Park 1597 


































THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD.) 





Specialists in Antique Oriental and European Carpets 


and Rugs, Tapestries and Needlework 


ag Pe EMP < rnRERS 











A panel of fine Brussels tapestry 





depicting a group of men playing skittles in a woodland clearing. 
’ Size 13 ft, 2 in. x 9 ft. 8 in. 





ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 
6a Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1 


REGENT 4951 TELEGRAMS : VIARTLERIE. PICCY. LONDON 


eta 


TELEPHONE : 





Paintings and 


Drawings by 


Richard Lonsdale-Hands 


Walker’s Galleries 
118 New Bond Street 
London W1 

9 to 22 February 1960 


10am to 5pm 


Saturdays 10am to lpm 
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S usual, January and early February tend to 
be comparatively quiet weeks in the London 
art galleries, a kind of pause before the excitements 
of the big Spring and Summer shows. The Royal 
Academy Winter Exhibition has settled down to a 
steady success ; the two Arts Council exhibitions— 
Ward at the Tate and the Whitworth Gallery. 
Drawings at St. James’s Square—each make their 
scholarly and enjoyable contribution. Two big 
Society exhibitions, those of the London Group and 
of the Pastel Society are respectively at the R.B.A. 
Gallery in Suffolk Street and the R.I. Galleries. 
The small, intimate galleries, their increasing num- 
bers a phenomenon of our time, have an opportunity 
to make headway before the impressive Old Master 
shows and those of the French Masters scheduled 
for the coming months take too much of the wind 
from their gallant sails. 

One recurring event of this period of the year, 
however, is outstanding. That is the Annual Ex- 
hibition of Water-colour Drawings at Agnew’s. This 
is its 87th occasion, and, as with all such institut‘ons, 
age adds to its virility. The excitement in this 
year’s showing is a wonderful run of drawings by 
Paul Sandby, many of which have come directly 
from the Sandby family. No less than sixty are 
exhibited, more than one third of all the works 
shown, so that we are able to make something of a 
reassessment of the artist, who is here in a slightly 
unbuttoned mood. Agnew’s policy of having all 
their offerings “priced in plain figures” in the cata- 
logue reveals that they are not treating Sandby 
lightly, for about half of them are priced at much 
more than the three figure mark and very few in- 
deed at less than fifty guineas. The Bothwell Castle, 
Lanarkshire and Rosslyn Castle, Berwick, are each 
offered at £575; a smallish one of Eton College, £400. 
Good as he is in this, his impressive mood, the pleasure of 
this spate of his works lies, for me at least, in some of the 
lighter dashed-off sketches. His fault was the over-conscious- 
ness of the early topographical draughtsmen: “hard facts, 
like biscuits” from that Age of Reason. Another side of his 
genius and character appears in such unselfconscious notes 
as A Servant Girl Reading or in several of the little portrait 
studies of members of his family or circle. One of these 
is of that elegant young man, the Hon. Charles Greville, who 
introduced from France the art of aquatint by inducing Paul 
Sandby to practise it. A good number of the drawings are 
these little portrait works, many of them charming though 
they are not the fashionable aspect of Sandby culture. 

Apart from Sandby the impressive names are also here. 
Gainsborough, with several of those black and white land- 
scapes with cattle studies which he loved ; Rowlandson in 
rather stodgy mood for him; a very beautiful Cotman, 
Mortain ; Turner in intimate poetic mood at prices which 
indicate how rare he is becoming. A few inch study, High 
Street, Edinburgh is offered for £2,300 ; Isola Bella, Lago 
Maggiore for £1,700. One Turner, The Falls of Clyde, is 
a very large work for a water-colour: a clear candidate for 
museum purchase. 

We move to more modern times with other groups: Philip 
Connard, a little indeterminate in all his dozen or so works ; 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS AND A ROMAN DREAM 





By HORACE SHIPP 









The Night. By EUGENE BERMAN. 


From the Exhibition “Paintings of Eugene Berman” at the Lefevre Gallery. 


Alfred Stevens Michelangeloésque drawings ; Wilson Steer, 
John, and, more exciting, John’s early mentor, J. D. Innes, 
with some very colourful landscapes. But some slight sense 
of anti-climax is inevitable as we leave the XVIIIth and 
early XIXth century water-co!ourists: so we yield the pa'm 
of this occasion to Sandby, Gainsborough, Cotman, and 
Turner. 

On approximately the same ground stands another recur- 
ring London Exhibition: “A Miscellany of English Draw- 
ings” at the Walker Gallery. It is not at the same exalted 
level, but the collector whose purse is comparatively re- 
stricted will discover that Walker’s prices are there to meet 
his needs. So, whether we are determined to concentrate 
upon resounding names, or are content with drawings which 
please, here are bargains. A little Turner pencil drawing, 
Boat in Dover Harbour is priced at 25 guineas ; a Rowland- 
son sepia pen drawing at 12 guineas. Quite delightful pencil 
drawings by David Cox are offered at 10 or 12 guineas ; 
whilst his more ambitious Castle Inn Yard, Brough can be 
had for 15. The highest priced work shown is a Constable 
drawing of Worcester Cathedral, and this is 45 guineas. 
This is all remarkably non-inflationary in the present ex- 
panding universe of art prices; but whether such modesty 
or the six figure Impressionists and Old Masters is the more 
healthy trend I am not sufficiently an economist to pronounce. 

Not the least attractive showing in the Walker, in view of 














the Centenary Exhibition of James Ward at the Tate Gallery, 
is a whole wall of his drawings. The most important of them 
is a pencil and wash study of Wenlock Abbey, Shropshire, 
a delightful picture which might well take its place at the 
Arts Council Exhibition. Again to revert to the modesty of 
the prices, this is offered at 25 guineas. 

Speaking of James Ward ; I noticed a very spirited in- 
terior by him at the Sabin Gallery in Cork Street. They 
have always rather specialised in his work, and this is one 
of those figures in fireglow pictures which were part of his 
romantic style. In this instance the painting has none of 
the exaggeration and over-emphasis which can occasionally 
spoil his work. The drawings at the Walker Gallery are in 
some instances the careful anatomical and animal studies 
which gave searching scholarship to his work and held his 
romantic spirit within bounds. Along with this Exhibition 
of Drawings is one of pleasing painting in the English Im- 
pressionist manner by A. Headley Neave. Even when the 
style, as in this instance, is frankly derivative and not re- 
markable for the searching scholarship just referred to, one 
is often pleased in such exhibitions by the consistent charm 
of painting which keeps a balance between art and nature. 

Before we turn from Water-colours and Drawings a com- 
mendatory word must be said for the Second Exhibition of 
these at the Reid Gallery in Cork Street. The spécialité de 
la maison, being French and English Water-colours and 
Drawings of the XI1Xth and XXth centuries there is again a 
pleasingly mixed selection of intimate works. Four little 
Monet chalk drawings of Dutch landscape and a tiny water- 
colour by Delacroix, La Halte, are probably the most note- 
worthy collector’s pieces ; along with a pair of lovely char- 
coal landscapes by Harpignies. Apart from such established 
masters my eye was caught by two exciting small water- 
colours over a name unfamiliar to me: Abel Bertram. A 
few blobs and flicks of strong, pure colour on the paper 
yield an impression of figures and buildings in Rue de Village, 
and the same economy of means creates Marine. I hear that 
the artist has a rising reputation in Paris, and Graham Reid 
is wise in introducing him here. I noted, too, an amusing 
water-colour and gouache, Clowns, by Celso Lagar, the 
Christopher-Woodish Spaniard whom Krane Kalman intro- 
duced last year and who has had a number of works in his 
recent exhibition, “The Innocent Eye”’. 


EUGENE BERMAN AT THE LEFEVRE 


Away from this intimate world of the drawing and the 
water-colour the outstanding exhib‘tion of the month is 
probably that of Eugene Berman at the Lefevre Gallery. 
Long ago at the Zwemmer, and ten years since at the 
Hanover we have had exhibitions of his early and his theatre 
work, but the paintings and the sketches in various mixed 
media in this present exhibition virtually bring a new artist. 
There has always been a certain element of Surrealism, a 
kind of dream world quality, about his work, and this has 
now become allied to the enchantment of Roman ruins under 
whose spell he found himself in Italy where he now lives 
and works. There is the theatrical element also ; far echoes 
of Piranesi’s Baroque stage sets, and the haunting motif of 
the ruined amphitheatres of Roman times. The result is 
strangely impressive, although generally Berman does not 
indulge in an impressive scale. I had the feeling that he 
could well afford to paint these pictures considerably larger— 
a rare experience, for so often one is confronted by frog art 
blown up to bull dimensions. Berman in these Capprichios 
juggles with the Coliseum, the Trajan Column, or some 
vast Sarcophagus, painted in heavy stone colours which give 
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immense weight. Sometimes his colour is quite lovely on 
its own account, as in the golden glow suffusing the ruined 
amphitheatre in The Rain of Ash. At others it is sombre 
beneath stormy skies. There is a strange poetry in all this, 
especially when, as in the Two Roman Columns and Three 
More he introduces the calculated indifference of modern 
humanity by causing the majestic monuments to be used to 
support clothes lines with drapes and garments hanging on 
them. This romantic motive he probably found in the slum 
tenements of Naples ; and I believe he will discover that in the 
picturesque life of these lies the next step of his artistic pil- 
grimage. The Night, painted last year, has abandoned the 
theme of ruins and the past for the thrillingly romantic 
Neapolitan present. On this occasion one wishes he would 
not sign it with the trompe d’oeil device of a dated monogram 
apparently of wood nailed on ; for here it shatters a mood. 

Along with the oil paintings are twenty-five small works, 
some sketches for the major ones, others conceptions in their 
own right. His technical prowess prompts him to experi- 
ment with mixtures of medium which include coloured inks 
and sand, water-colour and gouache. Just now and again 
a faint echo of Chirico intrudes, but Eugene Berman is 
almost too full of ideas. That, too, is rare. 


ALISTAIR GRANT AT THE ZWEMMER 


If Berman leaves one with the impression of too many ideas 
and concentrated richness of experience, Alistair Grant’s new 
showing at the Zwemmer Gallery suffered, I felt, from the 
defect of saying too little on too large a scale. He has al- 
ways tended to work with a restricted palette, and in these 
paintings has turned to a predominant blue, simplifying the 
forms, and using a limited number of elements in his theme 
with variations: nude figures (not very defined) are set 
against windows and mirrors ; clouds and moonlight, roofs 
beyond the window. Doubtless there is a self discipline in 
such limitation, but it is at present too evident, and the 
prevailing cold blue has a repellant effect. Even Sunlight 
on Water was white on harsh blue. Perhaps we could have 
borne this polar experience (his painting ground for it is, in 
fact, the Mediterranean) better in July. Certainly this ex- 
hibition made a definite impact ; but, as one who has greatly 
enjoyed Alistair Grant’s painting in the past, I did not share 
this new vision with him. 


THE LONDON GROUP AT THE R.B.A. GALLERIES 


In one of its characteristically very mixed exhibitions the 
London Grouup pauses, as it were, to pay memorial homage 
to two of its faithful early members who have become estab- 
lished among the giants. Epstein, with two portrait heads 
and a magnificent study of arms, his own and his wife’s, 
highly polished, subtly modelled as though he were testing 
his own ability to dispense with surface roughness ; Matthew 
Smith, with a typically colourful portrait of a girl in a striped 
blouse, and two resplendent nudes. Their presence is at once 
a triumph for the Group’s past and a challenge to its present. 
One continues through the exhibition looking for comparable 
work or a promise of it. Certainly it can claim catholicity, 
for the work shown stretches from the kind of colourful Im- 
pressionism which marks so much painting at, say, the R.B.A. 
itself or even the Royal Academy, to the Abstracts by William 
Gear and beyond. The trouble is that the battle which the 
London Group fought in its rebellious early days has been 
so disastrously won that the field of conflict is now far beyond 
where they stand. Those who fight phantoms tend to lose 
their punch. Nevertheless the London Group still give us a 
pleasing show. 
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Fig. I. 
ventionally-sized joint-stools. 


Mid-XVIIth century refectory table, long joint-stool, and two examples of con- 
For a long time these latter were erroneously given the 


name of “coffin-stools”, and only in the last few decades have they lived down that 
unfortunate appelation. 


SOME NOTES ON CHAIRS 
AND OTHER FURNITURE 


T is accepted that the chair developed from the stool, 
which itself was an advance on the fixed wall bench. 
Undoubtedly, the chair was in general use in England by 
the early years of the XVIIth century, when the appreciation 
of comfort and convenience became noticeably widespread. 
Of all the furniture in daily usage, the chair received the 
greatest amount of wear and, in consequence, survivors of 
early date are far from common. Such few as have endured 
the strains and stresses of the centuries have usually been 
heavily restored or are only partially complete. The sequence 
of their early development must therefore be based on written 
evidence, on drawings and paintings, or on careful and de- 
bateable deduction. Broadly speaking, the specimens in 
normal daily use in the household have perished, and the 
remaining ones were made originally for ceremonial purposes. 
This is true, also, as regards the great majority of those 
shown in illustrations and paintings, for it was rarely that the 
artist depicted a lower or middle class interior but confined 
his pen or brush to the surroundings of the Court and 
nobility. 

The essential difference between the chair or stool and 
the fixed bench it replaced, was the fact that the former 
was portable. This meant that any one person might leave 
a long dining-table, of the type then in use, without disturbing 
those seated beside him, and that such furniture could be 
stored out of the way when not required. Lightness of weight 
was achieved by using the least quantity of wood commen- 


By JAMES MELTON 


surate with strength, and the turned support was soon found . 
to be the ideal for the purpose. 

The wood-turner, working with a simple lathe, came into 
prominence, and from the start it would seem that the 
business of chair-making was a separate branch of the furni- 
ture trade. As early as 1571 there is a record of a Huguenot 
refugee, “Cornelius Byons, Levina his wif, bothe borne in 
Flaunders, haue byne here viij monethes, came to seke 
lyvinge, being a chairemaker ... ”. Doubtless this man 
was not the only “chairemaker” who came to England from 
the Continent, either at that date or later, and this fact must 
be borne in mind when attempts are made to distinguish 
English from foreign workmanship and design. 

Unquestionably, the article of furniture accorded the 
greatest importance in the home of both rich and poor was 
the bedstead. The inventory of the effects of Thomas Vawer, 
a Somerset man, taken in 1615: commences: 

“A feather bed, a flock bedd, twoe feather boulsters, and 

a downe pillow 02.00.00 

A bedstead 01.00.00 

One rugge and one blankett 00.10.00” 
It is noteworthy that the mattress and other bedding was 
valued at twice the amount of the bedstead itself, and that 
“halfe a dozen of leather chaires” were entered on the list at 
six shillings the set. 

A century later the same emphasis on the important bed 
and bedding continues. An announcement in the London 
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Journal, January 7th, 1720/21, reads: 

“Whereas Mr. Normand Cany did advertise the Publick, 
in the Daily Courant, of the 8th of October last, That he was 
taking down his fine Bed, at Somerset House ; and that as 
soon as he could find a convenient Place for setting up the 
same, he would give Notice thereof to the Publick, that all 
Persons may have Pleasure of seeing the most curious, as well 
as the most elegant Piece of Furniture that ever was. This 
bed is wrought with the most beautiful Feathers of divers 
Colours, woven into a Stuff: so that the Curtains are as light, 
and as manageable, as if they were of Damask. There are 
Six Curtains, which, together, take in the Compass of Thirty 
Four Feet; and the Bed may be raised from Sixteen to 
Eighteen Feet in Height. The several Parts of it are diversify’d 
by different Designs ; the Ground of which resembles a 
white Damask, interspersed with Silver ; and each Design is 
composed of Ornaments, that support Vases of Flowers and 
Fruits: Each Curtain has a Purple Border of a Foot Broad, 
branched with Flowers clouded with Scarlet: The Valences 
and Bases are likewise bordered with Purple, and flowered in 
the same Manner, and enriched with a Fringe of tufted 
Feathers: The Cornishes answer to the Curtain Borders: 
The Corners of the Bedstead, and the Four Vases, which 
rise on the Tester, are adorned with Festoons and Flowers 
in Relief. In short, This is such a curious Piece of Work- 
manship, as cannot be paralle'ed by any Hand whatsoever. 
This, with several other curious and beautiful Pieces of the 
same Kind as the said Bed, are to be seen at Exeter Change, 
in the Strand, in that Part, which Mr. Brown, the Bookseller, 
lately had. There are likewise several fine Pictures, by the 
best Hands, to be sold ; all which may be seen at any Hour 
of the Day, each Person paying Two Shillings and Six pence.” 

Here, again, the emphasis is on the upholstery and orna- 
ment and not on the bedstead ; in fact, the latter is not 


described at all and was probably not to be seen within the 


all-enveloping curtains and valances. The charge of 2/6d. 
seems a very high one for viewing this or any other piece 
of furniture. Half-a-crown is a sizeable sum nowadays for 
admission to any public exhibition, and its equivalent 240 
years ago must have effectively reduced any crowd of eager 
sightseers to negligible numbers. 

A year later, the same newspaper (London Journal, May 
20th, 1721), printed the following notice: 

“BEds ready made, at the Three Golden Chairs over 
against the Half Moon Tavern in Cheapside, consisting of 
Silk, Damask, Mohair, Wrought Work, Camblet, and other 
Stuff Beds, made full fashionable, and as well as if bespoke, 
from 9 to 13 foot high, more or less if required. With 
Bedding, and all other Furniture to be made, to any Price or 
Size shall be required, all at reasonable Rates. By Tho. 
Fidoe.” 

However, many other types of furniture were being made 
and sold, and once again the pages of the London fournal 
give evidence of the taste of the time. On January 27th, 
1721/22, was advertised : 

“At CARPENTERS-HALL, near Little Moor-Gate, 
London. IS a continued Sale of all sorts of Houshold 
Goods, New and Old, to be Sold cheap, with the lowest 
price fixed on each Lot ; and consists of great choice of very 
good and fashionable Mohair, Damask, Chints, Camlet and 
Stuff Beds standing from 8 to 13 Foot high, Fine Cabinets, 
Screens, Trunks, hardbak’d Tea Tables, the best Sort. Card 
Tables, very fine large Walnutree and japand Beaufets, corner 
Cupboards, writing Desks, and Book-cases. Chests of 
Drawers, easy Chairs, Leather, Cane and matted Chairs. 
Down and Feather Beds, large glass Sconces; Peer and 
Chimney Glasses; Smirna Carpets, Tapestry, with divers 


Fig. II. One of a pair of George I stools, made from Virginia 

walnut. This timber often resembles mahogany in both grain 

and colour, and was imported from North America throughout 

the first three-quarters of the XVIIIth century, especially after 
the French prohibited export of their walnut in 1720. 


Clocks ; and a large Collection of Pictures ; with all Silks 
and Stuffs in Pieces, fit for Furniture. 

N.B. Attendance is given from Nine in the Morning till Six 
at Night.” 

The mention of “hardbak’d Tea Tables” recalls that the 
Post Man of March 10th, 1711/12 printed an announcement 
that: 

“Isaac Van den Helm, a Dutch Tablemaker, over against 
Compton Street by Ann’s Wall, next to the Golden Key, 
Soho, makes and sells all sorts of fine painted Tea Tables, 
with new fancies, and that endure boiling hot Water”. 

While such claims have been made continuously since 
that date (and probably for long before), it is only within 
recent memory that a surface has been introduced that really 
will endure boiling water. It is a matter for argument, how- 
ever, whether it compares in beauty of appearance with early 
XVIIIth century lacquer. 

A newspaper notice of later date links the names of two 
well-known cabinet-makers. It appeared in the General 
Evening Post of April 1st, 1755, and read: 

“Yesterday was married at St. John’s, Clerkenwell, Mr. 
John Cobb, Partner with Mr. Vile, the Corner of Long Acre, 
to Miss Sukey Grendey, Daughter of Mr. Grendey, an 
eminent Timber Merchant in St. John’s Square”. 

Several points of interest emerge from this announcement. 
Cobb had been in partnership with William Vile since about 
1750, and theirs was the pre-eminent firm of cabinet-makers 
of the period. Their clients included King George III and 
Queen Charlotte, and while no one could complain of the 
quality of their workmanship there were occasional grumbles 
about their high charges. John Cobb was a most autocratic 
man, and was described vividly by J. T. Smith in his 
Nollekens and His Times. Giles Grendey is known to have 
been a cabinet-maker, and a suite of lacquered furniture, 
found in Spain in 1935 bears his trade label under one of the 
armchairs, now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
A day-bed from the same set is in London, at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. It is a little puzzling to find Grendey 
called “an eminent Timber Merchant”; his label clearly 








SOME NOTES ON CHAIRS AND OTHER FURNITURE 
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’ Figs. III and IV. In many instances it is not easy to distinguish between English and 
) Continental pieces. Design, finish and materials are often closely similar, and foreign 
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‘ reads: “GILES GRENDEY, St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, 
y 4 LONDON, Makes and Sells all Sorts of CABINET 
: GOODS, Chairs, Tables, Glasses, &c.”'. He may have re- 
0 tired from cabinet-making before 1755 and have taken up 
l 4 timber dealing, but this hardly seems very likely. However, 
‘ in that year he was 62 years of age, and it is possible that 
. bi Miss Sukey Grendey was his grand-daughter and not his 
5 “J daughter. One further detail fails to tally with hitherto- 
n 4 recorded facts: John Cobb speaks in his Will of 1774 of his 
‘ “dear and most beloved wife, Mary Cobb’*. From this 
t. 3 it must be assumed either that he re-married, or that the 
it ‘ General Evening Post was guilty of inaccuracy. 
rs f While it is known that “Jenkins, late foreman to Mr. 
d i Cobb”, set up in business as a cabinet-maker after his master’s 
le 5 death in 1778, two more of Cobb’s employees did likewise. 
-S ; They advertised themselves in the Morning Post and Daily 
ic Fs Advertiser as “Like and Turner, Foremen to the late Mr. 
1S i Cobb’”’, at 47, Frith Street, Soho. 
re ‘ One of the difficulties in determining the exact occupation 
€, of an XVIIIth century “cabinet-maker” is the precise mean- 
1€ : ing of that term. Although it was certainly used at the time 
k. in the same manner as today, it was employed often by some 
1a who wished it to be assumed that they were practical working 
. craftsmen, and not just shopkeepers and retailers of the pro- 
ly } ductions of others. It seems that the description on trade 





workers were constantly emigrating to these shores. These two walnut chairs show how 
the English (or anglicised Dutch) craftsmen finally produced a noble and satisfying design 
of chair from the typical Dutch style, of which an example is shown to the right. 


labels, cards and billheads should not always be taken at their 
face value, and due allowance must be made for the con- 
ventional use of the term “maker”. It is probable that it 
was used as loosely in the 1700’s as at the present time. This 
is certainly true of many XVIIIth, XIXth and XXth 
century “clockmakers”, whose name on a dial is not to be 
accepted as proof of manufacture. In many instances the 
man named did no more than supply the time-piece, 
barometer, etc., which had been made elsewhere by an 
anonymous specialist. 

Thomas Chippendale, it may be recalled, traded in St. 
Martin’s lane at the sign of The Chair, although his output 
was confined by no means to that article. Few, it seems, 
solely made chairs, although these were mentioned usually 
as a separate item distinct from other furniture. An example 
of this practice appears in an announcement in the London 
Chronicle of August 16th, 1757, (Vol. II, page 157): 

“On Friday last [August 12th.] died Mr. Edmund Gild- 
ing, Chair and Cabinet Maker, in Redcross-Street.” 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Ambrose Heal, London Furniture Makers 1660-1840, (1953), 
pp. 69, 70, 240-45. 


2R. Edwards and M. Jourdain, Georgian Cabinet-makers, (1955), 
page 55. 
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Figs. V and VI. Just as there were variations between English and Continental designs, 
so the different makers in England itself did not all reach the same standard. These two chairs 
illustrate the point: the left-hand one having the typical features of the 1750’s resulting in 
a well-balanced and pleasing article. The chair on the right, which is of about the same date, 
allies a heavy carved knee with a delicate French toe, and while this is somewhat unusual it 
is not such a happy combination as the acanthus-carved knee and ball-and-claw foot. 


Although this maker is noted by Heal (op. cit.), the date of 
his death has not been recorded hitherto. 

In the same journal (September 27th, 1757, Vol. II, page 
302), is noticed the death of another craftsman whose name 
altogether eluded Heal ; although that writer’s excellent book 
does not pretend to be comprehensive. The announcement 
reads: 

“On Saturday [September 24th.] died Mr. James Horner, 
Cabinet-maker in the Hay-market.” 

Finally, here is reprinted a notice of a provincial furnisher 
and upholsterer who probably manufactured only a propor- 
tion of the goods he advertised, but who conventionally sug- 
gested himself as their actual maker. The notice appeared 
in the London General Evening Post of October 9th, 1756. 

“EDWARD KNOWLES, UPHOLDER AND CABI- 


NET-MAKER, (Grandson and late Apprentice to Mr. John 


Jacob, sen. deceased) in the shop late Mr. Fancis [sic] 
Barnard’s, in London-Street, Reading, Berks. MAKES and 
sells Bedsteads and Furniture compleat, Feather Beds, Flock 
Beds, Ticks, Quilts and Carpets ; also Morines, (in imita- 
tion of Mohair) Damasks, Harrateens, Cheneys, Linceys, &c. 
Variety of Paper Hangings for Rooms, and every other 
Article of Upholstery. 

Likewise makes and sells all Sorts of Cabinet Work, as 
Chests of Drawers, Bureaus, Book-Cases, Dressing, Dining, 
and other Tables, of Mahogany, Walnut-Tree, or Wainscot, 
Tea-Boards, Tea-Chests, Waiters, Weather-Glasses, Chimney 
or Pier-Glasses, and Chairs of all Sorts in the newest Taste, 
and the neatest Manner, as cheap as in London. N.B. He 
buys, sells and appraises Household Goods.” 





Victoria and Albert Museum: Free Evening Lectures 


The following lectures with lantern slides, will be given on 
Wednesday Evenings at 6.15 in the Museum Lecture Theatre. 
Each lecture will last about one hour. Admission is free 
without ticket. 


February 10th: The Sculptures of Jacopo Sansovini. John 
Pope-Hennessy, C.B.E., Victoria and Albert Museum. 
February 17th: The Story of the Bayeux Tapestry. Charles 

H. Gibbs-Smith, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
February 24th: St. Paul’s Cathedral. Dr. Margaret Whinney, 
Courtauld Institute of Art. 





March 2nd: Expression and Communication. Professor 
E. H. J. Grombrich, Director of the Warburg Institute. 
March 9th: The Florentine Fountain. John Pope-Hennessy, 
C.B.E., Victoria and Albert Museum. 

March 16th: The Creative Process. Eric Newton. 

March 23rd: Dating Pictures by Costume. Stella Mary 
Pearce, National Gallery. 

March 30th: The Mosaics at Ravenna—I. Eustace Remnant, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

April 6th: The Mosaics at Ravenna—II. Eustace Remnant, 

F.R.1.B.A, 
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HIS globular silver-gilt standing cup is of very consid- 
erable interest from many points of view. In the first 
place it is a particularly fine example of Tudor plate, 
secondly it is the earliest known globular steeple-cup in ex- 
istence, thirdly its design is entirely composed of Tudor 
badges, and finally several unanswered queries arise concern- 
ing its donors, Maurice Pickering and Joan his wife. It 
should at once be pointed out that we are merely assuming 
that the cup was actually made as a steeple-cup in 1604, for 
the original cover is lost and nothing whatever appears to be 
known about it. This assumption is based partly on proba- 
bilities and partly on visual evidence. It will be generally 
agreed that that portion of a large covered cup, especially 
one used as a Loving Cup, most likely to be damaged or 
lost is the cover, and although in such a case the cup itself 
could still continue to perform its chief function there might 
well come a time when some generous-minded person, a great 
stickler for tradition, would offer to present a new one and 
so enable the full ritual of the toast to be continued as 
formerly. In the case of the Pickering cup this occurred 
in 1677, seventy-three years after the original had been made. 
Surely such a restoration would follow the form and design 
of the prototype as far as possible. But in the present case 
this becomes practically a certainty, for by 1677 the steeple- 
cup was a thing of the past, and would never have been made 
except as a replacement. There is no record to tell us by 
whose order it was made—whether by the Court of Burgesses 
as a whole, or by a single benefactor. The suggestion that 
it may have been presented by the Duke of Ormond, High 
Steward at the time, lacks all proof. Its wooden case, 
covered with faded leather, was obviously made to fit a 
steeple-cup, but we have been unable to date it with any 
accuracy. The cup is a most impressive object. With its 
present cover it is 28 in. high, and 16} in. without the cover. 
The body is of spherical, or globular, form, the bowl having 
a diameter of 10 in. and a depth of 5} in., while that of the 
cover is only 34 in. The design is of particular interest because 
it consists of the Tudor rose, both single and double, used 
alternately with the daisy (marguerite), also both single and 
double, the personal badge of Margaret Beaufort, Countess 
of Richmond and Derby (1443-1509), mother of Henry VII, 
first of the Tudor dynasty. 

The centre of the design on the bowl is shown by a shield 
engraved with the arms of the City of Westminster as granted 
in 1601 to the Court of Burgesses as follows : — 

In a shield azure a Porte Cullis or, on a Cheife of the 
seconde the Armes of the Holy King Edward the 
Confessour betwene the twoe United Roses of Lancaster 
and Yorke. 

From the shield a long spray of conventional leaves, pos- 
sibly intended for laurel, droops either side in semi-circular 
shape. Above the shield, in the spandrel formed against the 
rim of the cup, is a single daisy, while below the shield is 

1In some cases, however, the loss of the cover appears not to 
have affected the toast ritual. For instance, the famous horn at 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge, originally had a cover (mentioned by 
Fuller in 1655), but it has long since been lost. No attempt has 
ever been made to replace it and the well-known ritual of defending 
the drinker from possible assassination still continues. 

N.B.—Part I of a series of articles on Steeple Cups by Dr. 
N. M. Penzer appeared in the December double number and 
Part Il is scheduled for the April issue. In the meantime, in 
this and the following issue (the March number) a short 
double article on the Pickering Cup is interposed for the 
interest of APOLLO readers. 


THE PICKERING CUP—I 





By Dr. N. M. PENZER 











Fig. I. The cup, from W. H. St. John Hope’s article in 
Archaeologia, 1887, pp. 527-9. 


a single rose. Either side, beneath the drooping sprays is a 
double rose on the left and a double daisy on the right. This 
pattern is repeated round the cup, so that in all there are 
two double daisies and two double roses, arranged alternately. 
Between them there are four single daisies and four single 
roses arranged one above the other in alternate order filling 
the upper and lower spandrels formed by the sprays. The 
design is bounded above by an engraving running completely 
round the rim. It reads as follows: — 


«THE GEVER TO HIS BRETHREN WISEKETH 
PEACE * Wth PEACE FE WISEETH BROTEERS 
LOVE ON EARTH * Wch LOVE TO SEALE I AS A 
PLEDGE AM GEVEN * A STANDING BOWLE TO 
BE VSED IN MIRTEE * THE GVIFTE OF MAVRICE 
PICKERING AND IOANE HIS WIFE. 1588. 


The significance of this will be considered later. 

Turning to the hemispherical cover we find the design on 
the body largely repeated. Again the centre is indicated 
by a shield of the Westminster Arms, but instead of the 
long drooping sprays of leaves, we have branches of different 
flowers, such as the Crown Imperial (frittillaria), tulip &c., 
arranged in groups with the stems crossing one another and 
a vertical one passing through their intersection. The one 
exception to this is where the shield is substituted for the 
vertical branch. There are four of these groups round the 
cover, and between each is a double rose or daisy arranged 
alternatively. The single flowers do not appear on the cover. 








Fig. Il. The cup from a photograph belonging to 
Westminster City Hall. 


From the centre rises an elaborate platform for the steeple 
and finial. First comes a circular base with a gadrooned 
edge, the separate gadroons being alternatively plain and 
imbricated. On this is a much thinner circular member 
resembling the outer leaves of a daisy. Divided from this 
by a plain recessed collar is a laurel wreath on which rests 
the uppermost circular section. This is engraved on the 
top with four water-leaves arranged crosswise, with very 
small ones hanging over the edge. At the central point where 
the four water-leaves meet rises a narrow tube supporting a 
hollow sphere, with a central convex band, on which the 
finial stands. At the edge of the circular section are four 
small balls on which rest the four-sided hollow steeple 
formed of square section rods. They do not come to a point, 
but merely help to support the sphere. Above each ball, 
and joined at the back to the outer edges of the steeple-frame, 
is a scrolled and cusped zoomorphic bracket. The finial is 
a winged figure of Peace with a pa!m branch in her right 
hand. The work on the cover is inferior to that on the cup. 

The elaborate baluster stem, 7§ in. long, is composed of 
a series of knobs, or knots,’ of different sizes, shapes and 
designs. The largest of these, approximately central, has six 
oval strapwork panels, three narrow and three broad. From 


Reference to the OED will show that 4xob, knop and knot are 
all used to express a rounded protuberance of ornamental character 
In mediaeval times énop was the term used fcr the added ornamenta- 
tion to the points of the hexagonal feet of chalices. Most writers 
on the subject prefer to describe the protuberance on the stem of a 
chalice as a knot, doubtless because the word implies a complicated 
entwining and so one can include all forms of writhen and lobed 


rnamentation 
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Fig. III. The cup in its leather case from W. H. Mauchée’s 


Westminster City Fathers. 


the centre of the narrow panels large scrolled and pearled 
female-headed brackets bridge the intervening double plain 
reel-shaped cavettos to connect with the lower edge of the 
concave ovolo-decorated collar immediately below the centre 
of the bowl. The broad panels contain projecting leopards’ 
heads, such as can be seen on the stem of the famous 1479 
Nettlecombe chalice, Somerset—the earliest example of a 
fully-marked piece of English church plate in existence. 
The small worn knot below has water-leaves on a pounced 
ground. Separated from this by a plain cavetto is a concave 
band decorated with small leaves, while a wider one is 
decorated with criss-cross work. Below is a second concave 
collar with small oval lobes. Three animal-headed brackets 
extend from the bottom edge of the collar to the band above 
it. The trumpet-shaped foot is compressed near the centre 
by a projecting convex band engraved with small Tudor roses. 
The upper section is engraved with four large inverted 
acanthus leaves with the lower portions of some fruit (gourd 
or pear) between them. The lower section repeats, with 
fewer roses and daisies, the design on the bowl. Both base 
and sub-base have ovolo (egg-and-tongue) moulding with 
a narrow recessed beaded band between them. The diameter 
of the sub-base is 7 in. 

Under the foot is a contemporary engraving giving the 
total weight as 113 oz. 10 dwt. Today it is 122 oz. 8 dwt. 
the cup alone weighing 79 oz. and the cover 43 oz. 8 dwt. 
Assuming that originally (1604) the cup weighed approxi- 
mately the same as it does now, then the weight of the 
original cover must have been 34 oz. 10 dwt., i.e. 8 oz. 18 
dwt. lighter than the replaced cover of 1677. We should 






























































































probably be correct in assuming that the extra weight was 
in the elaborate platform and finial. The original cover 
might well have been of simpler form. The maker of the 
1604 cup was IA who may perhaps be identified with 
John Acton of St. Mary, Woolnoth (1601—1638). There 
are several examples of his work in City churches, of which 
we may mention the pair of flagons of 1605 and 1631 among 
the St. Ben’et plate at All Hallows, Lombard St., the flagon 
of 1607 at St. Olave, Hart St., another flagon of 1614 at St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, and the 1609 cup and paten at St. Andrew, 
Undershaft. The same craftsman also made the rose-water 
dish and ewer of 1607 formerly in the Pierpont Morgan 
collection. The maker of the 1677 cover was IH above a 
fleur-de-lis between two pellets. Several names mentioned 
in Heal’s London Goldsmiths can be suggested: —(1) John 
Harling (or Hareling) of the Hart & Crown and the White 
Horse, of Lombard St. (before 1660, died 1691); (2) James 
Heriot (or Herriot) of the Naked Boy, near Fleet Bridge, 
Fleet St. (1664-1717); (3) John Hind (or Hinde) of the 
Golden Ball, Fenchurch St. (1663-1690); and (4) James 
Hoare (or Hore) of the Golden Bottle, Cheapside (1664- 
1690). A good example of his work is the communion cup 
and paten of 1680 at St. Mary, Aldermanbury. 

Turning now to the inscription on the cup, we must re- 
member that although it bears the date 1588, it was actually 
engraved in 1604 the year in which the cup was made. It 
seems obvious that Pickering’s fellow Burgesses were follow- 
ing instructions in his Will in addition, perhaps, to wishes 
he may well have mentioned at one of their feasts. In his 
excellent pamphlet The Insignia & Plate of the Corporation 
of the City of Westminster, 1931, R. B. Wood, former 
Westminster City librarian, quotes passages from Pickering’s 
Will which contain important information. The date of the 
Will is 1603, the year before his death and the date of the 
cup. He left “to his fellowe Burgesses £5 to make them 
a banckquette withall upon my funeral daye”, as well as 
£40 a year while a lease runs “for them to make merrye 
withall for the better contynewance of brotherly love and 
Amytie”. A magnificent embroidered pall was also to be made 
at the very considerable cost of £13.6.8. Regarding the cup 
his bequest runs : — 

I also give and bequeath more vnto the said Burgesses 
and Governors of the said Citie for ever (by what name or 
title soever they shalbe called) One Standing Cupp of silver 
and double guylte of the value or pryce of ffortie pounds the 
wch my will is shalbe made soe large and fayer as it possible 
may be had or gotten for that money. Wherevpon my will 
is also that my name and my Wives and also the Armes of 
the sayd Cittie shalbe fayer engraven, the wch Cupp my will 
and meaning is shalbe kepte as a monyment for ever and 
vsed At all such feasts and tymes as the sayd Burgesses and 
governors as aforesaid shall meete together to be merrye in. 

On re-reading the inscription on the cup we can see how 
closely his instructions were carried out. In fact the only 
innovations are that the vessel is referred to as a “bowle”, 
and that the unexplained date 1588 is added. Let us take 
the date first. Mr. R. B. Wood remarks that it “doubtless 
referred to his appointment as Chief Burgess”, but unfor- 
tunately for this theory it has now been shown from refer- 
ences to contemporary documents that Pickering did not 
become Chief Burgess until 1601*°. Another theory that it 
was intended to celebrate the victory of the Armada seems 
highly improbable for several reasons. As we shall see in the 
next part of this article, St. Margaret’s played a very im- 


% This information was kindly supplied, with much more besides. 
by Mr. Osborn, Reference Librarian and Archivist of the City of 
Westminster Public Libraries. 
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portant part in Pickering’s life, and 1588 was the date he 
retired from his post as Churchwarden. There may be some 
connection here, but, we must confess, it certainly is not an 
obvious one. Both his Will and the engraving on the cup 
make it perfectly clear that the cup was to be used as a 
Loving Cup, and the fact that it is termed a “bowle” on the 
inscription need not disturb us. As A. J. Collins has pointed 
out in his fewels and Plate of Queen Elizabeth I, p. 29, the 
two terms were often interchangeable. Thus the famous 
Bacon Cups of 1573 have always been known as “Cups”, 
but in their engravings are described as “Bowles” (see the 
Franks Cat. of Silver Plate, Brit. Mus. 1928, pp. 46-8 with 
Pi. LX. 

Pickering was a most generous citizen. Apart from the 
above he left £200 to the poor, and gave his own “standing 
cupp and cover of silver and double guylt” to the Cloth- 
workers’ Company—for a reason which will appear in Part 
II. Most unfortunately, it was melted down in 1643 as a 
gift by that Company for the service of Charles I. To the 
Dean and Chapter he gave “one basen and ewer of silver 
and double gyltt of the value of £26.13.4” on which his 
name and that of his wife were to be engraved. Alas! they 
are no more, and we must be thankful—if not surprised— 
that his Loving Cup has survived. 

In order still better to appreciate the significance of the 
inscription on the cup, it is necessary to consider the creation 
and composition of the Court of Burgesses, the official posi- 
tion held by Pickering and what little we can reconstruct 
of his life. This we must reserve for Part II. 


(To be concluded) 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES 
Ideal and Classical Landscape 


An exhibition with this title is to be held in the National 
Museum of Wales. It will be open to the public on the 7th 
February, and close on the 3rd April. 

The exhibition will demonstrate one aspect of man’s relation 
to nature, as revealed by certain landscape-painters of the 
XVIIth century. This takes the form of a poetical nostalgia 
for the golden ages of classical mythology and bible history, 
revealed in a setting of Italian scenery and light. The dominant 
figures are three French painters who spent their working lives 
in Rome: Nicholas Poussin, his brother-in-law Gaspard Dughet 
also called Gaspard Poussin, and Claude Lorraine. The exhibi- 
tion will show the work of these three ; of certain painters 
whose work heralds theirs; and of others, French, Italian, 
Dutch, and Flemish, who came under their spell. 

Such pictures have always been popular with British col- 
lectors, and the presence of many of them in this country 
contributed materially to the development of our own landscape 
school. Claude, in particular, was admired by Wilson, Turner, 
and Constable. The pictures in this exhibition have been 
borrowed from collections throughout Great Britain: from 
H.M. the Queen, from the Dukes of Bedford, Devonshire, 
Grafton, Buccleuch, and Portland. The National Gallery has 
lent two of its most important pictures. Others come from 
the Ashmolean, the Fitzwilliam, and the Hunterian Museums, 
and from many other private and public collections. 

The exhibition will be opened on the 6th February by Sir 
Philip Hendy, the Director of the National Gallery. Public 
lectures will be given by Sir Anthony Blunt, the Director of the 
Courtauld Institute and Surveyor of the Queen’s Pictures, on 
the 12th February ; by the Duke of Wellington, on the 25th 
February ; by the Rev. W. Moelwyn Merchant, of the Uni- 
versity College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, on the 
10th March ; and by Mr. Michael Kitson, of the Courtauld 
Institute, on the 24th March. 








EXHIBITION 


PART I: THE ALDERMAN 
ARNOLD PERIOD 
(Nov. 1748—March 1750) 


S stated at the beginning of the Catalogue to the Bow 
Porcelain Special Exhibition 1959-1960', the aim of 
this exhibition is partly to stimulate new research*. Within 
an incredibly short time of its opening, a new set of docu- 
ments were brought to light by the Borough Librarian of 
West Ham, Mr. Sainsbury’, following upon his visit to the 
Exhibition, where he had seen the other related material on 
display. These newly discovered documents are the Over- 
seer’s Accounts Books for the parish of West Ham, that 
is to say, they are the books kept by those responsible for 
levying a tax to be used for relieving cases of distress 
and poverty in the parish. Frequently, these Accounts Books 
of the Overseers contain only a list of out-going payments 
but in this case a particularly conscientious overseer wrote 
out a complete list of those in his parish whose property was 
rateable ; his list gives the rateable value, followed by the 
amount paid. Unfortunately, this book begins in 1749 and 
the preceding volume is lost. In the first surviving account, 
that for the ‘half-year from Ladyday 1749 to Michaelmas 
1749’, is the entry under the subheading of “Stratford 
Ward”: — 
(Value) (Payment) 
Ald" Arnold & Comp 39 1-19-0 
Here is the much desired confirmation of the statement con- 
tained in the London Daily Advertiser and Literary Gazette’s 
announcement on 25th June, 1751, of the death of ‘William 
Arnold Esq., Alderman of Cheap Ward, President of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and one of the principal proprietors of 
the Porcelain Manufactory at Bow’. The Bow porcelain 
manufactory was, therefore, from 25th March, 1749, being 
run as the ‘Ald™ Arnold & Company’ and clearly continued 
to be owned by Alderman Arnold in 1750, for in the Over- 
seer’s Account under the heading of the next ‘half-year from 
Michaelmas 1749 to Ladyday 1750 the following entry 
appears : — 
(Value) (Payment) 
‘Alderm" Arnold & Co. 39 1-9-3 
Alderman George Arnold was born in 1691, son of 
William Arnold, a merchant of the city of Exeter, and 
came to London from Exeter’. The record of his appren- 
ticeship states that he was “bound to John Heron for seven 
years from Sth July, 1708” and when in December, 1718 
he received the Freedom of the Haberdashers’ Company 
he is recorded as “of Cheapside, linen draper”. So success- 


' The Catalogue, price 5s. (ninepence extra for postage) containing 


55 illustrations including all the documentary pieces, can be obtained 
from the Publications Office, The British Museum, W.C.1. 

* The Bow Exhibition, held in the King Edward VII Gallery at 
the British Museum for six months, closes at the end of April, 1960 

The writer would like to express his warmest thanks for all the 
helpful assistance Mr. Sainsbury has given him 

* Catalogue of the Bow Porcelain Special Exhibition 1959—1960 
p. 12 where it is shown that ‘William Arnold’ was in fact George 
Arnold 

5 The writer wishes to thank Mr. A. H. Hall, the Librarian of the 
Guildhall Library and Miss E. M. McInnes, the Archivist of St. 
Thomas's Hospital for all their help in supplying information on 
Alderman Arnold 
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Fig. I. 


Kitty Clive: non-phosphatic. 
H. 9% in. 
Collection of the Master of Kinnaird. 


? Derby, about 1750. 


fully did he conduct his business as a linen draper in 
Cheapside that he became Master of the Haberdashers’ 
Company in 1735-6. His house was situated near Mercers’ 
Chapel or Hall (on the north side near Ironmonger Lane). 
Having been chosen a member of the Common Council 
for the ward of Cheap in 1723, he was, upon the death 
of Sir Joseph Eyles, elected Alderman for the same ward 
on 19th February, 1740. In 1745 his address was given 
as Poultry and in 1749 his business premises seem to have 
been moved, for the records refer to the ‘firm of George 
Arnold & Co. in Rood Lane’. Arnold, who was appointed 
a Governor of St. Thomas’s Hospital on 14th July, 1731, 
was unanimously elected President of the Hospital on 21st 
March, 1750. On the 10th July, 1751, Arnold’s death 
in the preceding month was reported to the Governors and 
his successor elected. In those days the President of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital usually became a Lord Mayor of London 
but Arnold did not live long enough to reach that high 
honour. George Arnold, who never married, apparently 
had no close relatives—at least none figures in his last years. 
The inscription on his monument in Camberwell church- 
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Fig. III. Detail of base of 
non-phosphatic Kitty Clive. 


Collection of the 
Master of Kinnaird. 
Fig. II. Kitty Clive: phosphatic. 
Bow, dated 1750. H. 123 ins. 
Fitzwillian Museum, Cambridge. 


yard confirms that he amassed a considerable fortune, for 
it reads: ° 

‘G. Arnold, Esq., Alderman of London, who obtained an 
independent fortune with unsuspected integrity, and enjoyed 
it with hospitality, benefice, modesty and ease. Beside the 
solid worthiness of his character, he had the happiness to 
possess such serene simplicity of manner as would have 
made even a bad man agreeable. Party itself, from his 
honest steadiness to his own, and the native candour and 
moderation of his mind, forebore its rancour with regard to 
him. 

‘After a long enjoyment of uninterrupted health, cheer- 
fulness, and tranquillity, in the midst of business, he died 
as easily as he had lived, for almost without any previous 
indisposition on the 23rd June, in the year 1751, the 60th 
year of his age, after having, with his usual domestic ease, 
entertained a society of his old friends, he retired familiary 
from the feast of life, and passed gently from this world 
to a better’. 

‘To his dear memory this tomb was erected by his 
affectionate relation John Sargeant, as a small testimony 
of the gratitude, esteem, and tenderness with which he 
regards him’. 


® See Blanch: Y¢ Parish of Camberwell 1875, p. 180. 













The wealthy bachelor had in 1744 purchased jointly with 
Edward Heylyn some land and buildings within the 
jurisdiction of the Courts Baron of the Manor of Stepney’, 
which almost certainly means the site was on the west or 
Middlesex side of Bow Bridge. In the same year, on 6th 
December, 1744, the first patent for the making of a 
porcellaneous material was taken out by “Edward Heylyn 
of the parish of Bow in the county of Middlesex, merchant”, 
and “Thomas Frye of the parish of West Ham, in the 
county of Essex, painter”. It is probable, therefore, that 
the early experiments with this new porcellaneous material 
from which Frye hoped to make saleable porcelain wares 
were carried out in the parish of Bow on the Middlesex 
side of Bow Bridge. Four years elapsed before Frye on 
17th November, 1748, applied for a patent for the actual 
making and selling of porcelain wares. Certainly by 25th 
March (Lady Day), 1749, Frye was set up in a new china 
works on the east or Essex side of Bow Bridge in the ward 
of Stratford within the parish of West Ham, trading under 
the name of ‘Alderman Arnold & Co.’. It is extremely 
improbable that any saleable porcelain—on a commercial 
scale—was produced before the second patent in November, 
1748 and it is unlikely that Alderman Arnold would have 


7 Cat. op. cit. p. 12. 
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Fig. IV. 
Cream-jug, 
incised ‘D’. 





set Frye up in a china works until that stage had been 
reached. The site of Frye’s four experimental years 
between 1744 and 1748 was, therefore, probably in Bow 
in Middlesex but it is unlikely to have been the source of 
any of the saleable Bow porcelain which is sought after by 
collectors today. 

The idea that fairly good quality saleable porcelain was 
made under the first patent of 1744 and before the change 
over to a bone-ash or phosphatic porcelain under the 1748 
patent received much encouragement from the survival of 
a figure of Kitty Clive in the Schreiber Collection* at the 
Victoria & Albert Museum which is not phosphatic, i.e., 
containing no bone-ash. Besides the Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber figure, which has been known for approximately 
a hundred years, there are now two other identical examples 
to be recorded: the figure lent to the Detroit Institute of 
Arts Exhibition of English Pottery and Porcelain in 1954 
by Mr. and Mrs. William T. Deacon", and the figure in 
the collection of the Master of Kinnaird'’® (Fig. I). These 
three figures are from a quite different mould to that of 
the usual phosphatic Bow figures, like the one dated 1750 
in the Fitwilliam Museum'' (Fig. II). All three are the 
same size (9} ins.) and in every way slightly shrunken 
versions of the ordinary phosphatic Bow figures. The 
change in the details, e.g., the drapery folds, is only what 
would reasonably be expected if a cast was taken from a 
Bow phosphatic figure of Kitty Clive ; inevitably a loss in 
detail would occur and slight alterations would appear in 
the new mould. The three non-phosphatic examples are 
almost identical with star-shaped bases and have the same 
differences when compared with the Bow phosphatic figure. 
The other unique feature which they have in common is 
a flower-spray in relief on the base (Fig III)'*. This 
peculiar flower with its raised line defining the edge of the 


* Catalogue of the Schreiber Collection (1928) Vol. 1, No. 1a Pl. 7 
The writer wishes to thank Mr. Arthur Lane, Keeper of Dept. of 
Ceramics at the Victoria & Albert Museum for arranging to have this 
figure and the Derby cream-jug analysed at the Research Laboratory 
in the British Museum 

* Catalogue No, 334 and illustration, where an attribution to 
Longton Hall is favoured 

©The writer is deeply grateful to the Master of Kinnaird for 
allowing scientific tests to be carried out on this figure and to Mrs 
Tilley tor bringing this figure to the writer's notice in the first place 

'! Bow Cat. op. cit. No. 40 Figs. 18 and 19 

12 The writer wishes to thank Dr, J. Ainslie who pointed out this 


similarity to him over a year ago. 


? Derby, about 
1750. H. 3.6 in. 
British Museum. 


Fig. V. Engraving 
of Kitty Clive as 
the ‘Fine Lady’ 

by Charles Mosley, 

1750. 
British Museum. 








































petals appears, as far as is known, only on one other puz- 
zling group of English porcelain, the three cream-jugs 
marked ‘Derby 1750’ (Private Coll.), ‘D 1750’ (Victoria & 
Albert Museum) and ‘D’ (British Museum) respectively 
(Fig. IV). With the generous co-operation of the Master 
of Kinnaird and my colleagues at the Victoria & Albert 
Museum, four pieces have been analysed in the Research 
Laboratory of the British Museum (the Schreiber and 
Kinnaird Kitty Clive figures and the two ‘Derby’ cream-jugs 
in Museum collections). Though a quantitive analysis is 
still awaited, it is possible to state that the paste of the 
two ‘Derby’ cream-jugs and the two non-phosphatic Kitty 
Clives is basically the same—a glassy soft-paste porcelain 
containing neither bone-ash nor soap-stone. The marked 
difference in the general appearance of the cream-jugs 
which are pinky white and that of the two Kitty Clives 
which are a dirty creamy-white, is probably due to a 
difference in the glaze and not in the porcelain body. Un- 
fortunately the ‘Derby’ jugs are a problem too, for they 
have long been regarded as differing greatly from the 
typical early Derby porcelain. One thing about their origin 
is certain, they were made in 1750 and as they are non- 
phosphatic, they were not made at Bow. Wherever these 
cream-jugs were made, the three non-phosphatic Kitty 
Clive figures were also made in 1750, or soon after. 
Furthermore, as far as is known, the engraving on which 
these porcelain figures are based was not executed before 
1750. The earliest known engraving of the actress Kitty 
Clive in the role of the Fine Lady in Garrick’s farce, Lethe, 
was made by Charles Mosley and published in London in 
1750 (Fig. V). If, therefore, no engraving of this subject 
was purchasable before 1750 it is most unlikely that the 
non-phosphatic Kitty Clive figures could belong to Frye’s 
experimental period of 1744-1748. While the paste of 
these non-phosphatic Kitty Clives is basically similar to 
that used at Longton Hall there is no other similarity to 
connect them with that factory. Though the Christie 
catalogue of the Sale of “the stock in trade of Mr. Thos. 
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Fig. VI. Sauce-boat, 
enamelled. Bow, 
Ald. Arnold period. 
(1748-50). L. 6.5 in. 
Collection of A. F. 
Toppin, Esq., M.V.O. 


Turner, Chinaman” in 1767 included an item, “Two 
Chelsea figures of Mrs. Clive, in the character of the Fine 
Lady .. . ”, no Chelsea example is now known, and present 
knowledge of Chelsea porcelain makes it difficult to accept 
these three non-phosphatic Kitty Clives as products of the 
Chelsea factory, though it is not impossible. Mr. Donald 
MacAlister, when discussing the results of the analysis for 
lead oxide in the Derby cream-jugs and the Kitty Clive 
figures in the Burlington Magazine (April, 1929, p. 192), 
pointed out that the high percentage of lead in the Schreiber 
Kitty Clive ruled out the possibility of its production at 
Bow under the first patent (1744-48) because no lead oxide 
is specified in that patent and favoured an attribution to 
Chelsea of the triangle period (1745-1750). The fact that 
no companion figure of John Woodward was being sold 
by Mr. Turner and that no non-phosphatic version of John 
Woodward is known suggests that Mr. Turner was selling 
two of the non-phosphatic versions of Kitty Clive. That 
he was selling them as of Chelsea rather than as of Derby, 
may be a genuine error or an early instance of a china 
dealer’s desire to get a higher price. If the latter was the 
case, then it implies that it was well known that Bow was 
not the only factory to produce figures of Kitty Clive. On 
the available limited evidence these three figures would 
appear to have been made during the early experimental 
days of a Derby porcelain factory about 1750—perhaps, by 
a potter from Chelsea. The possibility of finding any non- 
phosphatic Bow porcelain dating from the period 1744-1748 
is extremely remote for it is most unlikely that any successful 
porcelain wares were made by Frye during those four years. 

On Lady Day (25th March), 1750 a most significant 
change took place at the Bow China Works. In the Over- 
seer’s Account Book under the heading of ‘half-year from 
Ladyday 1750 to Michaelmas 1750’ is the following entry : — 

value 
Mess". Porcelain & Comp’. 39 

Alderman Arnold, who was clearly interested from the very 
beginning in the XVIIIth century’s exciting adventure, the 
search for the secret of making porcelain, had in March, 
1750 withdrawn his name, if not all his financial backing, 
from the Bow China Works. Whatever private reasons 
persuaded him to this course of action, there is no single 
shred of evidence to suggest it was due to a lack of faith 
in Frye or the future of the Bow China Works. How 
strikingly similar is this action of Alderman Arnold to that 


PORCELAIN SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


of Benjamin Lund at Bristol or more especially that of 
William Jenkinson, gent., at the Longton Hall porcelain 
factory, who sold out his shares in 1753 after three years 
of very active personal participation in the making of 
porcelain. From a social historian’s point of view, how 
significant it is that whereas on the Continent porcelain 
factories were set up under princely patronage, in England 
(with the possible exception of Chelsea) the patronage was 
extended by gentlemen whose wealth lay in commerce and 
industry. The Alderman Arnold period of Bow porcelain lasted, 
therefore, on documentary evidence from March, 1749 to 
March, 1750 but, in so far as any saleable porcelain was 
produced before March, 1749 it would all belong to the 
Arnold period since he was apparently backing the venture 
as early as 1744. The Special Exhibition at the British 
Museum includes six pieces of table-wares as well as two 
wasters which can be regarded, for reasons expounded in 
the Catalogue’’, as products of the Arnold period 
(November, 1748-March, 1750). These six pieces are all 
enamelled ; the one illustrated here (Fig. VI) is a sauce- 
boat lent by A. J. Toppin Esq. The mushroom-grey or 
‘drab’ glazed body contrasts with the strong colours on the 
applied trailing spray of flowers and leaves, which are so 
reminiscent, both in manner of painting and in palette, of 
Chelsea triangle wares like the cream-jugs with the straw- 
berry plants in high relief around the base. Less successful 
and pleasing are the coloured flower-sprays painted inside 
the sauce-boat and on the handle. 

The survival of nine pieces of Bow porcelain bearing 
the date ‘1750’'*, the earliest date to appear on any Bow 
porcelain, can now be accounted for; the newly-fledged 
‘Messrs. Porcelain & Company’ were proudly recording 
their best achievements made in the first year of their 
official existence. Four'® of the nine examples are 
inscribed: Made at New Canton 1750; in the first flush 
of success Thomas Frye must have called his china works 
‘New Canton’, because Thomas Craft, in his famous 
account of the factory in 1790, states that ‘the model of 
the Building was taken from that at Canton in China’. 
The name persisted into 1751 as testified by the inkwell 
in the Victoria & Albert Museum'*®. One of the nine pieces 

13 Bow Cat. op. cit. p. 10 Nos, 1—8, Fig. 2 (a tankard of unique 
shape). 

14 Bow Cat. op. cit. p. 15. 


15 Bow Cat. op. cit. Nos. 9 and 20, Figs. 3, 4, 9 and 10. 
16 Bow Cat. op. cit. No. 14, Fig. 5. 








Fig. VIIIa. Shell salt, white. Bow, Ald. Arnold period 
(1748-50). H. 2.7 in. 
Private Collection. 
Fig. VIIIb. Detail of unglazed base. 


dated 1750 is a shell-salt in the British Museum" (Figs. 
VII a & b) and as a result of seeing it in the Exhibition 
a private collector brought five similar shell-salts along to 
the Museum, none of which was dated. One, however, had 
certain primitive characteristics and unique features (Figs. 
VIII a & b). Not only is the base flat instead of grooved 
but it is unglazed and uneven, bearing finger and thumb 
prints just as it left the potter’s hands. These latter charac- 
teristics are only found in a very few early pieces, such 
as the two enamelled salts lent by Dr. Ainslie to the Bow 
Exhibition’*. The encrusted rocky base is more roughly 
executed than on any of the other known salts and on this 
particular salt a unique feature—a piece of coral hanging 
over the rim both on the inside and the outside. This 
feature must have been considered a detraction and was 
dropped from the 1750 and later models. The general appear- 
ance of this early salt is not mushroom-grey like the early 
enamelled piece of the Arnold period ; it has a markedly 
creamy-white appearance with smoke staining, as occasion- 
ally occurs on these early white Bow wares. In every 
way, therefore, this white shell-salt betrays the qualities of 
a pioneer piece made in 1749 by Thomas Frye. Whilst 
three of the remaining four salts were very similar to the 
British Museum’s dated shell-salt except for a_ slight 
variation in the creamy-white general appearance, and were 
probably made in 1750-1751, the fourth — shares 
the distinction of a flat base. Though flat, the base is not 
so rough and primitive as the one just described and it is 
partially glazed. The general appearance of this salt is 
markedly greyish-white closely resembling the 1750 Figure 
of the Negress with basket. This salt, which, apart from 
the flat base, has none of the primitive features was pro- 
bably made in 1750 as part of Frye’s attempt to purify 
his creamy-white porcelain. The slow task of finding the 
primitive wares which date from the Alderman Arnold 
period of November, 1748-March, 1750 has cautiously 
begun. 

The Overseers’ Account Book for the parish of West Ham 
has only three more entries concerning the Bow China 
Works. They appear under the half-year headings covering 
the period from Michaelmas Day, 1750 to Lady Day, 1752; 
in each case the entry reads: 

Value 
Fry and Company 39 
After Lady Day, 1752 the Overseer no longer troubled to 
record a list of all those who were subject to this levy. 
That the Overseer spells ‘Fry’ without an ‘e’ is insufficient 
ground for discrediting the reliability of the Overseer’s 
wording. The statement that in 1750 the Bow China 
Works were taken over and run in partnership by Messrs. 
Weatherby and Crowther was first made by William Chaffers 
in August, 1869 in the Art Journal’*, where he published 
extracts from the manuscript papers then in the possession 


17 Bow Cat. op. cit. No. 32. 
18 Bow Cat. op. cit. Nos. 1 and 2. 
19 Vol. XCII 


New Series, p. 239——243 








Fig. VIIa. Shell salt, white. Bow, dated 1750. H. 2.7 in. 
British Museum. 


Fig. VIIb. Detail of base. 


of Lady Charlotte Schreiber, and formerly in the library of 
Mr. Bowcock of Chester. It was apparently on the evidence 
of these manuscripts, most of which have since been lost, that 
Chaffers made this categorical statement. However, there 
is nothing in the extracts which he published to support 
the statement. He gives the impression that he is relying 
to a large extent on the Account Book of the Bow China Works 
for the period January, 1750 to December, 1755, from which 
he published several extracts. Formerly in Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber’s Collection, then lost, it was re-discovered and 
purchased in 1924 at Stevens Rooms*® and in 1943 Mr. 
Nicolas Radford presented it to the British Museum.*' A 
careful examination of it reveals that the only mention of 
‘Messrs. Weatherby and Crowther’ occurs under the heading : 


Sold Out of the Ware House Aug 1752 











| Ready 
3 months |Consigned| Money 
From the 1% to 8! Aug. 1752 £87-3-3 75-9-2 | 34-11-6 
From the 8" to 15" £80-6-0 71-4-6 | 31-19-1123 
From the 15 to 2294 £174-17-1 152-5-1 31-10-4 
From the 224 to 29th £81-11-9 _73-9-9 24-19-6 
372-8-6 |—————_| 123- 1-34 
To Mess’ Weatherby & Crowther 26-0-6 | 398- 9-0 
£521-10-33 


If the Overseers’ Account Book at West Ham Library 
is to be relied upon, the Bow China Works traded under 
the name of ‘Frye & Co.’ from 23rd September, 1750 to 
25th March, 1752. In August, 1752, Messrs. Weatherby 
& Crowther could not have been the proprietors of the 
Bow China Works because they are recorded as having paid 
£26 Os. 6d. to the Bow factory for stock ‘sold out of the 
Ware House’. In Kent’s Directory of London every year from 
1753 to 1763 Messrs. Weatherby and Crowther’s names re- 
occur as ‘potters, St. Catherine’s’ and that they bought from 
Frye is not surprising, for it was quite common for potters to 
buy white wares from one factory and decorate them in 
their own individual manner. The cash account book for 
1757 and 1758, described by Chaffers on p. 240 of the 
Art Journal (1869), is unfortunately among the lost 
Bowcock Papers formerly owned by Lady Charlotte Schreiber. 
According to Chaffers this is a cash-book “of receipts 
and payments of a London branch of the Bow factory, 
either at St. Catherine’s or in Cornhill. It is balanced 
weekly. The monies received are principally from cus- 
tomers, whose names are given, and ready money taken 
daily, cash received from St. James Street, etc., averaging 
about £120 per week. The bulk of the money was paid 
to Mr. Crowther every week, occasionally to Mr. 
Weatherby”. If the accuracy of this description is accepted, 
it now remains to find evidence** to confirm the impression 
that Messrs. Weatherby & Crowther did not take over the 
Bow factory until some time between August, 1752 and 
January, 1757. 

20 According to a pencil note on the fly-leaf initialled ‘ R.S.’. 

21In Dept. of Manuscripts. (Additional M.S. 45905). 

22 None of the miscellaneous collection of Bowcock Papers preserved 


in the British Museum (Bow Cat. No, 152) throws any light on this 
problem. 
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Fig. I. Passion Flower. Meriaen’s 
‘Surinam Insects’). Amsterdam, 1730. 


Fig. II. Wild Arum. 


OHN RUSKIN, doyen of modern art-criticism, once 
said, or at least inferred, that the phenomenal popularity 
of the art of landscape painting in the early XIXth century 
was indicative of a conviction that, with the dawn of the 
industrial age, the town dweller was about to lose for ever 
the precious heritage of old English country life which was 
his pride. It is years since I read the passage, but I seem to 
remember that the gist of his argument was that the artist 
felt the urge to memorialize upon his canvas those scenes 
of rural simplicity, of quietude and of peacefulness which 
were inevitably threatened by the rapid growth of great 
industrial towns. 

Like some other pontifical pronouncements of the Sage of 
Coniston’s earlier writings this is only superficially true. As 
I hope to show in the following paragraphs, it was the result 
rather of that inbred love of Nature and Nature’s poetry in 
its natural evolution from bucholic indifference to an in- 
formed appreciation of Beauty. 

There was a whole regiment of capable landscape painters 
before Constable set all Paris agog with his Haywain, there- 
by revealing the latent possibilities of his non-academic ap- 
proach to the artist’s job of “holding a mirror up to Nature”. 
There was fortunately plenty of beautiful landscape left in 
old England. Besides which the townsman ever had his 
patch of ground, his garden, and his deep love of natural 
beauty, expressed in the patient cultivation of well-loved, 
old-world flowers, the very names of which were often poems 
in brief. 

Conclusive proof of this may reward the reader, if he cares 
to examine any collection of old English Flower Books, such 
as may be found, one hopes, in every important library in 
the English speaking world. These Flower Books are biblio- 
graphical rarities and therefore costly—they were so even 
in the XVIIIth century, when the best of them were pub- 
lished. They involved much clever artistry and botanical 
knowledge in their preparation, for they are masterpieces of 
careful typography and graphic skill, especially so far as their 
beautifully drawn and engraved plates were concerned. 

At the present day they are all the more rare in that the 





Engraved by Ehret, Nuremburg, 1750. 





By CYRIL G. E. BUNT 





Trew’s ‘Plantae Selectae’. Fig. III. Honeysuckle. Curtis’s ‘Flora 
Londoninensis’. Vol. I. London, 1797. 


printsellers have found that it is a profitable (if vandalistic) 
proposition to break up these bibliographic treasures and sell 
the superbly coloured plates separately. 

These Flower Books may be regarded as repositories of an 





Fig. IV. Perlagonum Fuscatum. Jacquine’s ‘Icones 
Plantarum Rariorum’. Vienna, 1781-86. 
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BEAUTY IN FLOWER BOOKS 





Fig. V. Cactus Grandiflorus. Candelle’s 
‘Plantarium Historia Succulentarium’, 
Paris, 1799-1803. By P. J. Redoute. 


exquisite art, for they are invariably illustrated by veritable 
portrait studies of the aristocrats of the Kingdom of Flora. 

Already in the XVth century we find Apulearius Platonicus 
issuing his Herbarium (1481) and the lover of flowers was 
no doubt enthralled by the renowned Ortus Sanitatus of 
ten years later. These were probably the earliest botanical 
works published and, excellent as they were (for their period) 
it is a far cry from such beginnings to their successors, the 
large class of ponderous tomes, of which Gerard’s Herbal is 


Fig. VIII. Peach in Fruit. Rousseau’s ‘La Botanique’. 
Paris, 1805. 


Fig. VI. The Royal Virgin Rose. 
Miss Lawrence’s ‘A Collection of 
Roses from Nature’, London, 1799. 


Fig. VII. Tulips. Thornton’s 
‘Temple of Flora’. 
London, 1811-12. 
the best known and Parkinson’s Paradisis in Sola the classic. 
These, with their woodcuts were the forerunners of all those 
finely produced and beautifully illustrated Flower Books, 
the finest of which were issued from the press in the prolific 
XVIIIth century. 

To the lover of rare and beautiful books the works I shall 
name are desiderata indeed. And a chronological survey of 
these same works will clearly demonstrate, both the growth 
of practical botanical knowledge and the no less phenomenal 
increase of the appreciation of beauty, which some folk 
imagine to be a definitely modern endowment. I do not 


agree with this myself because it was symptomatic of the 


lively spirit of the XVIIIth century. It ran concurrently 
with an insatiable thirst for information about all rare and 
exotic flora and fauna made available by the ever expanding 
activities of mercantile adventure and explorative discovery. 

Wealthy connoisseurs, whose garden and hot houses were 
thus enabled to gain distinction from the cultivation of rare 
and beautiful flowering plants were enabled, with the 
authoritative text and by the aid of the superbly produced 
plates in these monumental works, to beautify their gardens 
and improve their knowledge, even as the volumes them- 
selves adorned their library shelves. They welcomed these 
volumes with delight. We may be sure of this, for we in 
these later days find them a never-ending source of delight— 
quite absorbingly interesting and beautiful. 

Of such books we may first mention Mariaen’s Surinam 
Insects, published in Amsterdam in 1705, from which we 
give a typical plate (Fig. I). It is worlds removed from the 
earlier hand-coloured woodcuts of Ortus Sanitatus or the 
much superior Herbarius zu Teutsch of 1485, and show 
what great improvement had taken place. 

But it is not until we enter upon the era of the copper plate 
that we can feel that the plants reproduced are veritable 
portrait studies of the plants. That is why these Flower 
Books of the XVIIIth century are so desirable in the eyes 
of the connoisseur. 

Their artistic value lies in the excellence of the engraved 
line, its flexibility in expressing form and texture as a foun- 
dation for colour. If the reader is lucky enough to come 
across Crispin de Passe’s Hortus Floridus of 1614, with its 
multitude of superb folio plates, he will appreciate how it 
was that so many striking and unfamiliar plants were made 
known to botanists by such a publication. 
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Fig. IX. Jris Fimbriata. Redouté’s ‘Les Liliacées’. 
Paris, 1807. 


The Surinam Insects, while it was primarily entomological, 
yet its plates are at the same time rare and valuable plant 
studies, as our illustration demonstrates. 

A memorable book, of 1728, was Martyn’s Historie 


Plantarum Rariorum, the earliest recorded instance of 
botanical plates being printed in colour. There is, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum Library a copy of this rare 
book which has many of its plates showing hand-colouring. 
Its superiority over early colour printing is obvious. 

Chronologically in order comes Twelve Months of 
Flowers by Furber (1730) with its twelve composite plates, 
each a brilliant bouquet of some thirty varieties of blossom, 
“From the Collection of Robert Furber, Gardiner at 
Kensington”. 

From this (disregarding its companion volume of Twelve 
Months of Fruit) is the collection of a hundred plates—the 
Plante Selecte of C. J. Trew, of which a specimen plate is 
reproduced (Fig. II). This was published in Nuremberg in 
1750-53. But Trew worked in England about 1740 and the 
plants he gives were drawn from English gardens. The 
actual drawing and engraving was mostly by the celebrated 
Ehret, who worked with the great Linnaeus and Sir Hans 
Sloane. Ehret was the author of a rare folio on Plants and 
Butterflies published in 1777-87. 

This was contemporary with that monumental three volume 
work by Curtis—Flora Londinesis. It was distinguished by 
exceptionally fine plates (especially in the first edition), the 
work of William Kilburn and others (Fig. III). Though 
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Fig. X. Amaryllis Psittacina. Mrs. E. Bury’s ‘A Selection of 
Hexandrian Plants’. London, 1834. 


Linnaeus published two works, it was the publication of 
Curtis’s well known Botanical Magazine, with the artistry of 
Sowerby and S. Edwards, which leads us well into the next 
century. But late in the century must be mentioned Jcones 
Plantarum Rariorum by Jacquine (Vienna, 1781-93) and De 
Candolle’s Pantarum Historia Succulentarum (Paris 1798- 
99). The former, a plate from which is given in Fig. IV, 
was hand-coloured engraving ; the latter (Fig. V) were 
stipple and were designed by P. J. Redouté. This is a marvel 
of single plate colour printing, world famous. 

The century fittingly closes with three remarkable and 
excellent works. One of these is Thornton’s Picturesque 
Botanical Plates, after designs by Philip Reinagle. Another 
is Collection of Roses by Miss Lawrence. Both are 1799 
(see Fig. VI). The closing years of the century are made 
memorable by Thornton’s Temple of Flora, illustrated with 
delightful mezzotints, by, among others, Richard Earlom 
(Fig. VII) and Stadler. 

The cult of the fine Flower Book extended into the XI Xth 
century. We reproduce plates from Rousseau’s La 
Botanique (Paris, 1805), Fig. VIII, Redouté’s Les Liliacées 
(1815), Fig. IX and (regretfully the last) the beautiful 
Amaryllis plate from Bury’s A Selection of Hexandrian Plants 
(London, 1834) Fig. X. This grand atlas-folio volume is 
composed of one hundred magnificent aquatints in colour—a 
truly magnificent tribute to the love of our forefathers—for 
these broideries on the raiment of Mother Nature. 








Painting. Size 5 ft. x 10 ft. 


FRANK AVRAY WILSON 


LYRICISM never describes the happening of the hour. And 

the events or memories that the artist uses are described 
in such a way that it is not a question of figuration but of 
transcription—or even of metamorphosis in the true sense of 
the word. That is why an interpretation or even a basic under- 
standing of works of art must be sought at the very heart of 
the paradox that they are both explicable and inexplicable, 
that they belong to the day which saw their birth and that at 
the same time, they escape it, that the planned and the unfore- 
seen are mingled, that the reflection of an epoch—and hence 


of reality—is to be found alongside the essentially unrealistic. 
In this fashion the isolation of the artist and his réverie retain 
a share of a corner of the world. 

The whole of the oeuvre of Frank Avray Wilson escapes 


none of these considerations. To some, it must appear as a 
purely aesthetic construction, an individual experience, a 
singularity if looked at sub 
Specie aeternitatis. 1 think, 
however, that it will be seen 
more and more as time goes on 
to be very much rooted in the 
years of its creation. This is 
not only because his artistic 
pre-occupations are those of the 
hour, those of other painters of 
his generation; but also be- 
cause his painting manifestly 
embodies a stylisation of the 
past half-century. One feels 
that Frank Avray Wilson thinks 
that the eye must be caught and 
led to understand by line and 
colour, by rhythms and con- 
trasts, and without any 
real need for the intellect 
to intervene. His painting is 


Painting. 
Size 5 ft. x 3 ft. 


Painting. 
Size 64 ft. x 54 ft. 
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thus most immediately concerned with colour. To my mind, 
this is very typical of contemporary painting and of the whole 
visual milieu in which we live. If in his canvases he uses 
an extremely nuanced sense of chromatic variations which 
escapes neither the charge of “good taste” nor that of a 
somewhat unselective excessiveness ; if his work is rigorous, 
conscientious, and at the same time too close to that abstract 
painting which struggles a little too much to be up-to-date: 
these are, for better or worse, signs of the times, proofs that 
his painting is completely that of today. And that Frank 
Avray Wilson is a man who understands that plenitude 
is more a question of distillation than of stridencies, of 
measure than of profusion, of concentration than of 
violence. By JEAN YVES MOCK 
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NEWS and VIEWS 
from New York, Paris, Rome, 
London and Yugoslavia 


NEW YORK NOTES 


COURBET IN PHILADELPHIA 


HE museums of Philadelphia and Boston joined forces 

to present a comprehensive exhibition of the paintings 
of Courbet, and in spite of the several omissions necessitated 
by the fear of endangering large canvases through long trips, 
the works assembled offered a fairly complete representation 
of the many facets of the painter. Courbet’s brand of realism 
goes far below the surface so that it interests many non- 
representational artists. His concern for the essence of form 
and for the plastic volumes of what he recorded is closely 
related to what intrigues painters today and in seeing the 
eighty-six paintings exhibited one is confused by the great 
variety of approach, or of final statement in the artist’s pro- 
duction. He idealized, or recorded with brutal accuracy, 
he was almost naively primitive or he could be artfully 
sophisticated. The range of his work was from the cold 
analysis of form to almost expressionistic representations. 
The contrast between the flattery of his self-portraits and 
the embarrassing accuracy of the portraits Courbet did of 
ladies not overly endowed with beautiful features is amusing. 
His interest in XVIIth century Dutch painting is reflected 
in the lighting of a number of the portraits. Courbet’s 
treatment of the nude is always startling, he achieves the 
height of sensuality by keen, almost crass realism, with 
vibrant flesh colours. Courbet reached the height of his 
development in the ’sixties when the Impressionists were 
beginning to evolve and his fresh way of observing and re- 
cording what he saw is certainly related to them, although he 
never got quite so involved in analyzing colour. For Courbet 
landscape provided a challenge, he attempted to present the 
essence of a scene through an accurate rendition of the vol- 
umes and colours and he accomplished what he set out to 
do with simplicity and great success. His landscapes evoke 
the atmosphere of the scene as well as being records of visual 
detail. Courbet’s importance can be better understood after 
seeing a survey as complete as Philadelphia’s. 


SIXTEEN AMERICANS AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


The Museum of Modern Art very wisely avoids periodic 
comprehensive surveys of contemporary American art by 
exhibiting instead, from time to time, the work of small 
groups of artists who can express the tenor of the moment. 
This year’s show, as its title implies, showed the work of 
sixteen artists who differed in backgrounds, experience, age, 
and fame and successfully reflected the tendencies of the 
avant-garde today. Stylistically the range was broad, from 


By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 


pure abstraction to delightfully complex collage, with each 
artist representing some phase of non-representational paint- 
ing. Ellsworth Kelly a painter who has gained in stature 
steadily in the past few years, was represented by his usual 
superb large, simple but powerful compositions in bright 
colour. Kelly’s work is flat, his forms are stark, but the 
effect is strong and wonderful, and the subtle irregularity 
of his shapes is compelling. At the other extreme, Robert 
Rauschenberg’s collages are busy, intricate compositions in 
which signs, ties, pins, bits of old lumber, and whatever else 
comes the artist’s way, are juxtaposed. In an example en- 
titled Satellite old doilies are part of the composition that 
includes pages from the comics and other bits of patterned 
paper and has on top of the frame a free-standing bird. The 
use of strange material is strongly reminiscent of the Dadaists 
but here the organization makes it seem better planned, more 
purposeful and less negative. Another of the brilliant younger 
painters working in New York today, Jasper Johns, employs 


Landscape, 
1956. 
Constructed 
in Wood. 
Louise 
Nevelson. 
Museum of 
Modern 
Art. 
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old well-known symbols for fresh new compositions. The 
American flag, bull’s-eye targets, and numbers figure in 
compositions that might seem abstract if the power of the 
symbol did not persist. There is a strange haunting quality 
to grey, white and yellow renditions of the stars and stripes. 
Probably the most famous artist in the group was Louise 
Nevelson whose sculpture was exhibited at the David Herbert 
Gallery concurrently with the museum showing. Mrs. 
Nevelson’s constructions in wood and metal are made of old 
lumber, and scrap metal covered ordinarily with flat paint. 
The work at Herbert’s gallery was all black, the perfect 
colour for unifying the disparate forms and the one com- 
monly encountered on Mrs. Nevelson’s work. It came as 
something of a surprise to see the group at the museum 
entirely in white, but the explanation probably lies in its title, 
Dawn’s Wedding Feast. It is monumental, consisting of 
relief and free-standing constructions filled with delightful 
patterned elements, old banister balusters, bits of moulding, 
and finials used with rougher elements. The sensitivity re- 
vealed in the choice of pieces to be used together is striking. 
The more familiar black seems a more subtle colour since 
the effect is more monochromatic and the shadows less 
noticeable. Landscape, which is illustrated, reveals textures 
in the grains wood and rough surface of the metal that evoke 
a feeling of a rural setting. Louise Nevelson is a prime figure 
in sculpture whose influence can be seen on many of her 
younger colleagues. To mention only one other of the six- 
teen, James Jarvaise, a Californian whose near abstractions 
were based on work by the Hudson River School of the 
XIXth century, attempted to revitalize and re-interpret in 
contemporary terms a style of painting that is much admired. 
The exhibition was provocative and stimulating and a sig- 
nificant cross section of advanced work today. 


GABOR PETERDI AT THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Prints done in the past twenty-five years by Gabor Peterdi 
were the subject of a Brooklyn Museum exhibition arranged 
by Una Johnson, Curator of Prints. This survey of his 
work showed his wide scope and how well he has mastered 
a difficult medium. Born in Hungary in 1915, Peterdi 
did not take up printmaking until 1934 when he had the 
opportunity to study with William Stanley Hayter in the 
famous Atelier 17 in Paris. This came after he had studied 
painting in Budapest, Rome, and Paris and when he had 
achieved some degree of maturity in his work. By this 
time Peterdi had established contacts with a number of the 
younger advanced artists in Paris. His earliest style might 
most easily be called expressionistic. Peterdi came to the 
United States in 1939 and with some war-time disruptions 
established his studio in New York where he was able to 
resume working with Atelier 17 which had also moved there. 
Today his role as an influential teacher of the medium is an 
important one. The evolution of Peterdi’s style is interest- 
ing, his first American work continued in the expressionist 
vein but in the forties he used some of the freer surrealist 
distortions of human form which gradually were replaced by 
forms that were more abstract. Nature was always of interest 
to him and one finds expression of his fascination with the 
details of organic form recurring in many of his prints. In 
his latest work he has become involved with the mysteries 
of real appearance rather than the inner elements of form, 
and he seems to be synthesizing the fruit of his years of ex- 
perimentation in abstraction to produce powerful prints that 
record the world around us with sincerity. 


ELMER BISCHOFF AT THE STAEMPFLI GALLERY 
Elmer Bischoff borrows textures and scale from contem- 


Sign of the Lobster, 1947. Etching. Gabor Peterdi. 
Brooklyn Museum. 


porary abstractionists for his fresh reports of traditional 
scenes. His subject matter revolves around the well-known 
and familiar, studio views with nudes, garden scenes, and 
landscapes, but the technique is distinctly new. Broad swirl- 


Girl Wading, 1959. Oil on Canvas. Elmer Bischoff. 
Stam pfli Gallery. 
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ing brush strokes register the lush colours of the compositions. abstract-expressionist, but with several colleagues in the San 
He observes with the precision of an Impressionist but sets Francisco area, David Park and Hassel Smith, he has evolved 
down his observations with the gusto and splash of the a style in which form and subject matter are important. This 
Abstract-expressionists. Bischoff is a native of California new style is an amazing phenomenon because in Bischoff’s 
who studied at the University of California and now teaches work it becomes a vehicle for showing off his fantastic virtu- 
art in San Francisco. He is one of the California artists osity. He manages to catch and express every glimmer of 
who are breaking new ground in the field of advanced paint- light and shadow in rough heavy brush strokes that would 
ing by taking a most significant backward step, from com- seem gross. Bischoff brings to an expressionist technique 
plete abstraction. Bischoff had experimented, and been an the control one expects only in very different painting. 


Modern Art in PARIS 


By JEAN YVES MOCK 
and London 


FIDLER AT THE GALERIE MAEGHT On the first floor of the Galerie de France there is an 
Francois Fidler was born in Hungary in 1921. He excellent selection of india-ink lavis which are in a different 
began to paint at the age of five, and by the time he was spirit even though one notices here and there the style and 


ten he was able to copy works by all the masters of the the composition which serves as a framework for some of 
Renaissance—Leonardo, Raphael, Michaelangelo, and even the canvases. The influence of Chinese calligraphy 1S clearly 
Caravaggio. After his university studies, he entered the present. These drawings give off @ strong impression of 
Beaux-Arts Academy in Budapest. Several canvases repre- calm. They are a kind of imaginary, poetic topographical 
senting this period of his career are now in the museums drawings which are, at least at first sight, very pleasant to 


and private collections of the town. At the end of the look at. 
second World War, Fidler came to France and took up 


. : , : ‘ BAUDIN AT THE GALERIE ST.-PLACIDE 
residence near Paris. During all the years he lived in 


France he has never had an exhibition until now. Hence Pierre Baudin is one of the younger painters of the Galerie 
this is a first exhibition without the usual unfinished aspect. St.-Placide, and this is his first one 9 show. It consists 
Fidler has found a coherent style. To be sure, he owes a of a very respectable group of watercolours and pen draw- 
lot to the pictorial climate created by Pollock. But in spite ings inspired by Mediverrancan themes end executed with 


of it one cannot fail to perceive that whatever resemblances skill, application, and grace. 
there are to other painters, the differences are more impor- 
tant. Francois Fidler has a sensibility of his own and he 
has found a personal way of expressing it. His style belongs 
to action painting, and proceeds by an infinite superimposi- 
tion of paint drips, an accumulation of brush-strokes. But 
the over-all impression is not gesticulatory. The matiére is 
thick, rich, sumptuous—but modest. The total effect is 
natural and mysterious but with perhaps a hint of too much 
taste. 


MANESSIER AT THE GALERIE DE FRANCE 

Catholic dogma distinguishes very clearly between hysteria 
and saintliness. The boundary between religious inspiration 
and a simple feeling for nature in Manessier’s oeuvre is very 
much more difficult to determine. This is truer than ever 
of the canvases and lavis included in his current exhibition 
at the Galerie de France. Manessier is a man of the North. 
Up until now, his painting has been impregnated with a 
Northern climate which went very well with the austerity 
of his character and a very real and sincere mysticism. Last 
year Manessier discovered Provence. He came back, he 
said, enchanted, and his present exhibition (with the excep- 
tion of one work, Hymn to Mary Magdalene) is made up 
of works brought back from his stay in the south. It must 
first be said his style has not changed, and that it looks as 
if the hymn to the fields can be easily confused with a hymn 
to Mary Magdalene, since it is practically impossible to 
discover which canvas is of purely Biblical inspiration. All 
the pictures are extremely colourful. The broken slabs of 
paint are channelled into curved, oblique, and ascendant 
networks of thick black lines which are not without a stain- 
glass window effect. The lyricism of the whole now worked ‘Fusion’. Oil on Canvas. By Denis Bowen. 
over, violent and somewhat painstaking. The Redfern Gallery. 
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MINNA CITRON AT THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


Minna Citron was born in New Jersey, U.S.A., in 1896. 
She studied art at a number of centres in New York and in 
Europe. She had a number of one-man shows in New York, 
Mexico, Paris, and her water colours were exhibited last year 
at the Drian Gallery in London. The present exhibition at 
the Waddington Galleries consist of a retrospective show of 
abstract paintings from 1954 up to date, and if one finds 
a certain lack of unity in the display of her paintings it is 
due perhaps to the evolution of Miss Citron’s style which 
went through different manners in the last few years. It 
would be unfair not to mention that in addition to her 
painting, Minna Citron has a considerable reputation as a 
graphic artist and that her prints and drawings have been 
included over the years in numerous important American 
and International museum exhibitions and collections. 


Myra COHEN AT THE NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 


This is the first exhibition of Myra Cohen. Her com- 
positions are abstract with some figurative content. They 
still retain the visible traces of the landscape—real or 
imaginary—and the figurative impressions that had inspired 
them, and sometimes the elements from which the painting 
has been made are easily discovered. The paintings are 
well constructed and have a strong firm style of their own. 


BENJAMIN AT THE OBELISK GALLERY 


Anthony Benjamin is a very young painter whose first 
one man show at the Obelisk Gallery reveals some very fine 
personal qualities. If his paintings express a persisting per- 
ceptual dependence with the famous compositions of Nicholas 
de Stael, they show as well that Benjamin has not lost his 
own individuality. He has in a way complemented and 
maintained what has been once, and not so long ago, a new 
approach to painting and reality. His sense of colour is 
bright. His instinct for form serves his compositions which 
are beautifully settled, untroubled by the current trend of 
neurotic influences. 


SOSHANA AT THE O’HANA GALLERY 


Miss Soshana is a painter of the School of Paris. She was 
discovered by Picasso, and he has given us a deservedly 
famous portrait of her. This is the first time her works have 
ever been seen in London, and the ensemble at the O’Hana 
Gallery gives a perfect idea of her current style. Miss 
Soshana is a sensitive painter, feminine in the address with 
which she plays with colours whether her compositions be of 
passionate, violent inspiration or restrained and severe. She 
has a way with her coloured arabesques, and it is obvious 
that her sense of drawing is entirely skilful. In the sum, 
these varied abstract compositions 
are most delightful. 


RODRIGO MOYNIHAN AND 
DENIS BOWEN AT THE 
REDFERN GALLERY 

The gouache drawings that 
Rodrigo Moynihan has brought 
back from the South of France 
are in the tradition of his painting: 
that is, they are redolent of his 
freedom of colours squeezed pell- 
mell out of thin tubes, his éclat, 
movement, and action. One sees 
the same orientation in these com- 


Painting by Soshana. 
The O’Hana Gallery. 
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Arctic Landscape. By Myra Cohen. 

New Vision Centre Gallery. 

positions as in his paintings, with perhaps a shade more liberty 
which proceeds from the fact that gouache is intrinsically amore 
spontaneous means of expression. At the turn of the century, 
dazzled as they were by what would today be laughable per- 
formances, seduced by dizziness and the wind, people used 
to say that speed was the art of stopping a motor-car. There 
is in action painting the temptation of the gesture written for 
its own sake, preferred and absolved. But it seems that few 
painters, so to speak, know how to stop the motor-car. 

In the same gallery, Denis Bowen’s recent canvases demon- 
strate a happy evolution from his previous paintings in which 
large spots of colour floated about negligently and uncertainly. 
Scarcely a trace of this earlier manner remains. His pictures 
are infinitely better composed and the tendencies he expresses 
seem to be selected and grouped according to a pictorial 
sense grown much more precise. 
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NEWS from London Galleries 


Two important exhibitions are being held during February 
and March at the Victoria and Albert Museum. One is a 
showing of about 150 wood engravings stretching from Diirer 
to the XXth century ; the other a Memorial Exhibition of 
the brilliant work of Robert Gibbings who died in 1958. 
He, too, was primarily an artist in wood engraving, in which 
medium he was one of the most daring and stimulating of 
XXth century exponents. But, as this exhibition reveals, he 
was so much more. His work for the Golden Cockerel Press, 
which he bought in 1924; his drawings including those 
made under water on xylonite ; his writing and book pro- 
duction: Robert Gibbings was one of the noblest artist- 
craftsmen of our time. 


More NEw GALLERIES 

THE RUTLAND GALLERY, newly opened in Brompton Road, 
and a neighbour to Crane Kalman Gallery, thus stands almost 
under the shadow of the V. and A. It plans to specialise on 
first-rate Sporting Pictures, and perhaps on XVIIIth century 
London and Country House views. In the first showing is 
a very impressive John Wootton, that splendid pioneer of the 
English Sporting picture. Bryan says: “His works are 
numerous in English country houses”, but they are rare avis 
in the galleries, and it would be excellent if this new gallery 
would organise an exhibition. Another fine work on view is 
by Sartorius. Along with these are several unidentified 
pictures of horses, and of country houses. One of two white 
horses (possibly by an unknown American Primitive) is 
quaintly delightful. The Rutland Gallery have a field which 
should attract a deeply interested clientele. 

THE TEMPLE GALLERY is yet another venture in the 
Brompton Road-Sloane Street region. Actually it is just 
down Sloane Street, at No. 8. The plan is mainly to intro- 
duce new, chiefly young, artists in a series of one-man shows, 
and the first of these was by Patrick Killery, a colourist who 
moves from a discreet Impressionism to landscapes where the 
forms have almost disappeared in a welter of harmonious 
colour. Portraits (charming if not entirely satisfactory as 
to modelling), landscapes (these also might have more solidity 
of structure): Patrick Killery is certainly an artist to watch. 

The February Exhibition is by Bruce Proudfoot, another 
artist with a distinctively individual style. The Temple 
Gallery is serving a useful purpose in creating opportunities 


ON THE COVER 


Professor Eugeniusz Artc is accepted in his native Poland 
as one of the foremost painters working in the older tradi- 
tions. He is now a professor at the Academy of Fine Art 
in Warsaw where he himself finished his studies about 1930, 
and where several of the twenty-one Polish artists showing 
at the Grabowski Gallery trained and now teach. Born in 
1899, he began his art training in Switzerland and there 
came under the influence of French Impressionism which 
remains his personal style. Light on and reflected from 
snow in the Polish winter, and the brilliant colours of the 
Northern landscape in summer provide such an artist with 
a theme endless in its variations. 


Landscape from Kazimierz. By Eugeniusz Arct. 
Canvas 214 by 254 inches. 
On exhibition at the Grabowski Gallery. 


for the showing of such work. As a sideline the stairway 
walls (for this is a basement gallery) show Rowlandson, 
Gillray, and other old prints. 

THE COMEDY GALLERY lies at the other end of the town, 
at 8 Oxendon Street, between Leicester Square and the 
Haymarket. Their inaugural exhibition was a mixed one, 
and once again one had the feeling that youth was at the 
prow, albeit a few known names—Topolski, with his fiercely 
confused Portrait of Augustus Fohn, Paul Millichip, and 
Souza, for example—were there. From the figurative to the 
abstract the work shown was catholic enough to suit most 
tastes. “Pictures for 1960” the exhibition was called ; and 
the young contemporaries have another window on the world 
for their virile performances. 

WALKER’S GALLERIES, during mid-February are breaking 
their own rather quietist tradition with an exhibition of 
paintings and drawings by Richard Lonsdale-Hands. In the 
world of applied and industrial design his name has long 
been one to conjure with, for he is the chief of an organiza- 
tion of international reputation ; but alongside his business 
activities he has, during the past twelve years, been express- 
ing himself as a creative artist in oils, water-colours, and 
pastels. “My policy is to attack a canvas rather than paint 
it”, he says of his method ; and the resultant fierce colour, 
direct statement, absence of any subtlety, and implicit 
Fauveism is his style. No holds are barred, and the impres- 
sion left is of tremendous vitality. Art is, of course, much 
more than this, but it is a quality in itself. 

THE JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY in George Street is follow- 
ing their successful exhibition of Nine painters, with a one- 
man show of the work of a Pakistan artist, Ali Imam. This 
is his second London exhibition, since two years ago he was 
given an exhibition at the Imperial Institute Gallery. 
His style is angular and bold, a simplification of forms, 
and very sure in its own manner. 

THE DRIAN GALLERY February exhibition introduces three 
modernist artists from Yugoslavia ; two painters, Ivan Picelj 
and Alexander Srnec ; and a sculptor, Vujia Bakic. Bakic’s 
sculptural forms in bronze first remind us of the simplified 
ovoids of Brancusi, but his recent work of convoluted sheets 
of metal is feeling out to a more open style of plastic 
abstract. 














ART IN YUGOSLAVIA 
ON EXHIBITION IN LONDON Reviewed by JEAN YVES MOCK 


Composition by ALEKSANDAR SRNEC. 


N a general way we know very little about modern art in 
foreign countries and nobody has a precise idea of what 

contemporary sculpture and painting are like in Yugoslavia 
today. This is why the present exhibition at the Drian 
Gallery is particularly welcome. If all the tendencies of 
contemporary art we know are apparently represented in 
Yugoslavia, the present show is dedicated to the Constructivist 
movement with the works of the three best artists of the 
group: the sculptor Vojin Bakic, and the two painters Ivan 
Picelj and Aleksandar Srnec. 

Bakic was born in 1915, and his work was represented in 
the show “Fifty years of Modern Art in Brussels” in 1958. 
He began with figurative sculpture and is here represented 
by several very fine pieces in marble and bronze of his 
Brancusi period. Their rounded forms have the simplicity 
of stone polished by the sea. They reject both gratuitous 
abstraction and figurative implication. His recent works are 
developed in space and hollowed out. As one walks around 
them one perceives a continual and pleasantly rhythmical 
evolution of contours. 

In the reliefs and canvases of Srnec who was born in 1924 
in Zagreb, the disposition of lines and geometrical blocks 
of colour play contrapuntally with skilled irony. 

The monumental qualities of the canvases of Picelj are 
superb. Picelj was born in 1924 and his oeuvre is not un- 
likely to be compared with some early works of Vasarely. 
In their reserve, they are a worthy addition to the great 
tradition of abstract geometrical painting. - 
The exhibition at the Drian Gallery is open till February Composition 
29. by Ivan PICELJ. 
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On the right and below: 
Sculpture by VoyjIn BAKIC. 





Composition by IVAN PICELJ. 
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Nudo Sdraiato by Luigi Spazzapan (1889-1958). 


ITALIAN COMMENTARY 


HE “Quadriennale Nazionale d’Arte” in Rome has been 
inaugurated with a month of delay after some incon- 
venience about the organization, which has created some 
difficulties for its committees and some alarms for the Press 
which is always lavish in informing about some complaints, 
caprices, defections of the artists and commissions which are 
the elements in contrast of its complex world. 

The “Quadriennale” was opened to the curiosity of 
the people by President Giovanni Gronchi the 27th 
December last. It will be open until the summer. Every 
review is accompanied by a certain number of figures which 
underline its vitality. Thus the actual “Quadriennale” is 
composed of more than a thousand artists, and about two 
thousand representative works. 

The show situated in the Palazzo delle Esposizioni at Via 
Nationale, occupies the two stories of the large construction, 
giving a vast relief in all impulses of the pictures of these 
last years. Downstairs subdivides the abstracts from the 
figuratives, entrusting to the latter the rooms at the left, in 
reference to entry, and to the former, those on the right. The 
central room contains the most representative works of a 
group of painters and sculptors, who worked from 1930 to 
1945 round to a figurative art with some own characters 
that after were united under the name of “Roman School”. 

Another room receives a series of illustrated drawings 
about some lines of the “Divina Commedia” as a homage, 
from Italian artists to Dante. Upstairs again are sculp- 
ture and paintings and also sketches, incisions, lithographs 
and xylographies. 

The haste has caused some inconveniences. Indeed the 
catalogue is at odds sometimes with the numer’c order of 
the works and defective in the indices; now it has been 
withdrawn from circulation in awaiting another complete 
edition. 

It is rather difficult introducing the reader to the contents 


By FRANCO SILVANO 


of the “Quadriennale”, for it would need to make a list of 
all the artists and thus to deliver to the press another cata- 
logue. I feel that—without either—it will be the best thing 
to make a general valuation of the most expressive works in 
order to have an exact vision of the manifestation. 


I must say, and I am very sure that the actual edition 
does not possess those requisites which must make it interest- 
ing to the attention of competent people. 


One looks in vain for the principal artists’ names and their 
outstanding work; and much of interest is lost by this 
omission. 


It is only too true that the particular interests and 
intrigues have created a “Quadriennale” that in the figurative 
section is unrepresentative, except for some examples resultant 
here and there in the paintings by Vespignani, who is a 
laconic relater of life’s episodes that are not illustrations 
but unveil in his personages a bitterness not only apparent 
but intimately feeling ; or as Spazzapan (he died last year), 
whose pictures reveal some forms which underline signs of 
a profound truth: perhaps this occasion will be the witness 
to the valour of this painter ; and other few I note rapidly: 
Sughi, Bagaglia, Calabria, Lepri, Viani, etc. Further ex- 
amples will be remembered, but without any merit to mention 
in one review which can enumerate only the more important. 

On the other hand take qualified painters of a high con- 
dition such as: Pirandello, Cantatore, Guttuso, Cassinari, 
Carra, Campigli who represent, it is true, works of a sure 
style by which the visitor will find the inconfundible form 
of their personality ; but however they haven’t that vigour 
of an effectual interpretation: and I am forced to say that 
their activity represents a quiet work made for a necessary 
documentation. 

Then I prefer looking towards the past time to find again 
some of their works in the rooms of the “Roman School”. 
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But I shall, I hope, be speaking about this particular section, 
another time. 

The part which contains the series of the abstract works 
is able to give to the observer the sensation of the actual 
painful human condition. 

(I don’t think that it is necessary to speak of some futur- 
ists which appear in the show with a series of numerous works 
and documents: Prampolini, Balla—they died recently—De 
Pero; the Futurism, an artistic-historical phenomenon, 
isn’t of interest actually and now is considered as a technical 
and cultural recall). 

Therefore it is necessary giving a look about the examples 
of the recent pictures. Also in this part the works follow 
rapidly, but differently, from the precedents of contents 
figurative ; here there is more unity interpretative. 

In these the research isn’t exhausted in the expression of 
tones or material combinations, such as somebody might 
understand erroneously, but more serious, seems the con- 
sideration of the particular moments which remark a work. 

Except some personality with mythographical intentions 
of symbolic contents such as Capogrossi, or from the vir- 
tuosity of effect with deceiver images such as the Cagli’s 
rumpled papers, the others have problems much more urgent. 

The inexorable agitation and grief at the limit of the 
Kafkian inspiration which is developed in the Scanavino 
works ; no distant there are the excited Chighine’s shadow- 
ings: lightened prospectives of flashes where the soul’s 
eye turn circumspect. These are the examples that efficaci- 
ously predominate in this part of the show. 

The very great panorama gives counsel studying the 
subject—subdividing it in zones. After this rapid excursus 
will follow—I hope—some other considerations about the 
singular aspects contained in this VIII Quadriennale. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 


SOTHEBY’S 

Friday, February 5th. Works of art, Oriental carpets, 
tapestries, clocks, English and Continental furniture, includ- 
ing a small collection of Renaissance bronzes. 

Tuesday, February 9th. Fine Continental pottery and 
porcelain, including a Dutch Delft polychrome figure of a 
woman, a Dutch Delft group of two men in a boat, a fine 
Sevres cabaret set, a small collection of early French soft- 
paste porcelain from St. Cloud, Mennecy, Chantilly, and 
Vincennes ; also a rare pair of Meissen hexagonal vases with 
kakiemon decoration, two important plates painted with 
chinoiserie subjects by A. F. von Lowenfinck, and a very 
rare Meissen dog kennel group of J. J. Kaendler. 

Wednesday, February 10th. XVIIIth century and 
modern paintings and drawings. 

Thursday, February 11th. Modern engravings, etch- 
ings and lithographs, including Idole Tahitienne, a rare 
woodcut by Gauguin, Trente Eaux-Fortes, Originales, by 
Edouard Manet, Serie Anglaise and Mlle. Marcel Lender, a 
lithograph in colours by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, and 
The Miracle at Lourdes by Jean Louis Forain, also works 
by Jankel Adler, Jean de Buffet, Antonio Clavé, Marc 
Chagall, Raoul Dufy, Hans Hartung, Kathe Kollwitz, Fer- 
nand Leger, Henri Matisse, Aristide Maillol, and J. A. 
MacN. Whistler. 

Thursday, February 11th. Coins, portrait miniatures, 
and objects of vertu. 

Friday, February 12th. English glass, Oriental carpets, 
tapestries, English and Continental furniture, including a 
collection of XVIIIth century drinking glasses, and a fine 
cut-silk Kashan prayer rug. 
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Santoni, by Luigi Spazzapan (1889-1958) 





Monday, February 15th and following day. Valuable 
printed books, with early maps and atlases, including a selec- 
tion from the library at Powderham Castle, early scientific 
books, Italian literature, sporting and botanical books, the 
Julia Boyd collection of original Bewick woodblocks and a 
copy of the suppressed first edition of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, 1865 

Tuesday, February 16th. English pottery and por- 
celain. 

Wednesday, February 17th. Old master paintings and 
drawings. 

Thursday, February 18th. Important jewels, including 
a highly important early XIXth century diamond necklace, 
a diamond flexible bracelet, another antique diamond neck- 
lace, a heart-shaped diamond brooch pendant, a pair of 
diamond single stone earrings, an emerald and diamond 
cluster ring, a diamond brooch designed as a butterfly, a 
diamond cluster brooch, a large sapphire mounted as the 
centre of a diamond brooch, a ruby and diamond bar brooch, 
and a large emerald mounted on a diamond bar as a brooch. 

Friday, February 19th. Works of art, tapestries and 
English furniture. 

Monday, February 22nd.and following day. Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman and South Arabian antiquities, African sculp- 
ture, Oceanic, South American and Indian art, including 
Roman and Syrian glass, an Egyptian carved wood funerary 
portrait mask, a group of South Arabian antiquities, a fine 
Siamese bronze head of Buddha, a well-carved Gandhara 
grey schist panel, a Balinese antefix from a temple, and a 
fine South Indian seated bronze figure of Aiyanar. 

Tuesday, February 23rd. Chinese pottery and por- 
celain and works of art, including an interesting collection of 
Chinese Imari and Japanese porcelain. 

Wednesday, February 24th. Fine English watercolours 





One of five panels of Mortlake tapestry, c. 1700. To be sold 
at Christies on February 25th. The property of the Honourable 
Anthony Cayzer. 


and XVIIIth and XIXth century paintings and drawings, 
including a fine series of landscapes and caricature drawings 
by Rowlandson, another group of watercolour drawings by 
Rowlandson, five water-colours and a painting by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., a watercolour of Lake Nemi by J. R. Cozens, 
and other drawings by Constable, Gainsborough, J. F. Lewis, 
Samuel Palmer and De Wint, also paintings by Beechy, 
Ferneley, Gainsborough, Herring, Le Gros, and Joseph 
Wright of Derby, a portrait of Henry Ricketts by Arthur 
Devis, the property of L. H. R. Byng, Esq., and The Storm 
by Constable. 

Thursday, February 25th. Fine English and Conti- 
nental Silver and Plate, including a George I hexafoil salver 
by Simon Pantin, 1722, a pair of George I candlesticks by J. 
Burridge, 1723, a George II coffee pot by Pere Pilleau, 1740, 
two George II cake baskets by Edward Aldridge, and Eliza 
Godfrey, 1748, a pair of George II square waiters by 
Frederick Kandler, 1749, and a George III oval tea tray 
by Thomas Hannam and John Crouch, 1804; also a 
German parcel-gilt canister, possibly by M. Schaller, Augs- 
burg, c. 1675. 

Friday, February 26th. English glass, Oriental car- 
pets, tapestries, English and Continental furniture. 

Monday, February 29th and two following days. 
Printed books. 


CHRISTIE’S 


Friday, February 5th. Pictures of the XIXth Century, 
including works by D. Cox, G. Earl, H. Fuseli, R.A., J. F. 
Herring, K. Heffner, G. H. Laporte, W. Shayer, S. Spode 
and A. Vickers. 

Monday, February 8th. Chinese porcelain and jades. 

Tuesday, February 9th. A fine collection of English 
and Continentai miniatures, the property of C. H. Samuel- 
son, Esq. 

Wednesday, February 10th. Fine Jewels. 

Thursday, February 11th. English and Continental 
furniture, Eastern rugs and carpets, objects of art. 

Friday, February 12th. Pictures of the XVIth, XVIIth 
and XVIIIth Centuries, including works by T. Barker of 
Bath, J. C. Ibbotson, J. Shaw, V. Somers, and J. van Stry. 

Monday, February 15th. Fine Meissen and other 
Continental porcelain. 





Tuesday, February 16th. An important collection of 
English and Continental watches. This collection includes 
five watches by Breguet, Swiss gold and enamel form watches, 
verge watches, and watches made for the Turkish market. 

Wednesday, February 17th. Fine old English and 
foreign silver. 

Thursday, February 18th. English and Continental 
furniture. 

Friday, February 19th. Pictures and drawings of the 
X1IXth and XXth Centuries, including a group of water- 
colours by Jules Lessore, and watercolours by H. B. Braba- 
zon, J. Linnell, S. R. Badmin, D. Roberts, R.A., Randolph 
Schwabe, Archibald Thorburn, and paintings by Sir D. Y. 
Cameron, David Cox, W. Etty, R.A., J. Holland, A. van 
Roessler, and F. R. Unterberger. 

Monday, February 22nd. English pottery and porcelain. 

Wednesday, February 24th. Fine old English and 
foreign silver. 

Thursday, February 25th. Fine English furniture. 

Friday, February 26th. Pictures of the XVIth, XVIIth 
and XVIIIth Centuries. 

Monday, February 29th. European ivories, Limoges 
enamels, and European works of art. 

Tuesday, March Ist. Objects of art and vertu. 


W. & F.C. BONHAM & SONS 


Thursday, February 4th. Antique and modern furni- 
ture. A collection of pictures, including works by E. Damoye, 
Dearman, Lavoine, Mander, and other important painters of 
the French, Italian, Dutch and English Schools. Also a large 
number of works by the late H. H. Newton, to be sold by 
order of the executors in favour of the Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution and the Contemporary Art Society. 

Wednesday, February 10th. Carpets and Rugs. 

Thursday, February 11th. Antique and modern fur- 
niture. A collection of old and modern pictures. 

Wednesday, February 17th. Porcelain, glass, clocks, 
bronzes, etc. 

Thursday, February 18th. Antique and modern fur- 
niture. A collection of old and modern pictures. 

Friday, February 19th. Old and modern engravings, 
watercolours and drawings. 

Wednesday, February 24th. Carpets and rugs. 

Thursday, February 25th. Antique and modern fur- 
niture. A collection of old and modern pictures. 

Friday, February 26th. Old and modern engravings, 
watercolours and drawings. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


S1r,—Recently I was looking through the APOLLO magazine 
of February, 1948, when I saw the excellent article on your 
Pottery Memorial Bowl. I then remembered that I had a jug 
with similar decoration. The details of this jug are: — 
Cream coloured with black transfer printing. Height 5 ins., 
circumference 14 ins. Decoration: It depicts “Washington” 
“His Country’s Father” similar to the jug depicted, above this 
reads “First in War, First in Peace and First in the Hearts 
of his Fellow Citizens”. 

On the front of the jug is the Eagle Badge “Republicans” 
“Are not always ungrateful”, again similar. Under this is 
written “Ricd Hall & Son” The Maker's name. 

The other side depicts a portrait of “LAYETTE” and “The 
Nation’s Guest”. The portrait is similar, he is shown as worn 
out, shabby and tattered. Above this “In Commemoration of 
the Visit of Gen’l La Fayette, to the U.S. of America, in the 
Year 1824. 

Unfortunately the handle has been repaired. From these 
details it would appear that your bowl is by Ricd Hall & Son 
and dates 1824. 


Yours truly, 


P. K. BREWER (Capt.) 
Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
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Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
agg Sh ween By rw ADILLY, W.1 Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 
CRANE KALMAN GALLERY 
178 BROMPTON RD., S.W.3  KNI 7566 10-7 daily, Sat. 10-5 
DRIAN GALLERY Modern Masters 
7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 
DUITS LTD. Finest examples 6f XVilth Century 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 WHltehall 7440 Dutch Masters 
FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY pile 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.! MAYfair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.|! Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
GRABOWSKI GALLERY Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 by Contemporary Artists 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 


Specialities 





Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 


Old Masters 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 
THE ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.| and Sentiment 
M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.|. TRAfalgar 1641-2 and Drawings 
Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 
PAUL LARSEN Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 
THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
XIX inti 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.I th and XXth Century French Paintings 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.! 


LEGGATT BROS. 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth tc 
XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


English Painti he XVIIIth h i 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, $.W.| nglish Paintings of the th and XIXth Centuries 
G. M. LOTINGA LTD 
. . XIXth and XXth Century French Painti 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W. | tides 
JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.| Mayfair 4629 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 
McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. ads 
34 CURZON STREET, W.. GRO. 3811 XXth Century Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture 
NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.| 


O'HANA GALLERY 


French Paintings of the 19th and 20th Centuries 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Oil Paintings by Soshana, February | 1-27 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 





Specialities 








OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 


21 DAVIES STREET, W.1 
THE PARKER GALLERY 

2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| 
THE PULITZER GALLERY 

5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8  WEStern 2647 
REDFERN GALLERY 

20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.| 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 


EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.| 
JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.1  Welbeck 5651 
WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 
WOODSTOCK GALLERY 


16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.| MAYfair 4419 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
English and Continental Masters 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
Old Masters and Contemporary Art 





Old Master Paintings 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 





Modern Paintings and Sculptures 





Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 








Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 





Les Galeries de 


Peinture a Paris 





BERGGRUEN & CIE 


70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7°. BAB 02.12 
BERRI LARDY & CIE 
4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS 6° ODE 52-19 


GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 
9ter BD. DU MONTPARNASSE, PARIS 6° SEG 6432 


GALERIE DENISE RENE 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° 


PAUL FACCHETTI 
17 RUE DE LILLE, 7°. 


GALERIE FRICKER 
177 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8°. ELY 20-57 


GALERIE KLEBER 
24 AVENUE KLEBER, PARIS 7°. 


ANDRE MAURICE 
140 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN CAR 25-04 


PASCALE 
20 RUE JACOB, 6°. 


GALERIE ST-PLACIDE 
41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6°. 


GALERIE VENDOME 


ODEON 68.79 


GALERIE LARA VINCY 
47 RUE DE SEINE, 6° DAN 72.5! 


CHARMY, MORERE, NEILLOT, PALUE, JEAN PUY, ROCHE, THIOUT 
12 RUE DE LA PAIX OPE 84-77 


KLEE, PICASSO, MIRO, CHAGALL 


MARCOUSSIS - VUILLARD - CHARCHOUNE - MOULY 
HILAIRE - LALOE - F. BRET - ARDITI - CARLETTI 
BISSIERE - VIEIRA DA SILVA - TOBEY - STAEL 
BERTHOLLE - REICHEL - PAGAVA - NALLARD 

MOSER - CHELIMSKY - AGUAYO 


ARP, DRAWINGS 1912—1959. 
RELIEFS, SCULPTURES, TAPESTRIES 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


FORQUIN, GLEIZES, GROMAIRE, HERBIN, JAWLENSKY, 
LERSY, A. MARCHAND, METZINGER, etc. 


DEGOTTEX, FERRON, FRANCIS, JAFFE, HANTAI, 
LOUBCHANSKY, MITCHELL, REIGL, RIOPELLE 


LUCIEN MAINSSIEUX, ASSELIN, LEMMEN, CAMOIN 


Divisionnistes et Impressionnistes 


HALPERN, JEAN-MARIE, QUENEAU 


PRESSMANE, J. J. MORVAN, SIMON-AUGUSTE, 
CATHELIN, J. M. GOBIN, FORGAS, etc. 





and 
PIERRE DUMONT, MATHIEU VERDILHAN, VALTAT 


ALLIO - CLOUGH - KITO - MUNFORD - RAZA 
WOSTAN 
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by BLETCHLEY PRINTERS LTD., 
Entered as Second Class Matter, May 28, 1928, at the Post Office at New York. N.Y. 


Central Gardens, Bletchley, Bucks. 






} 


UT 


A Fine Set of 4 George II Candlesticks, London 1749 by William Gould. 
Height: 84 ins. Weight: 77 ozs. 15 dwts. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 











REDFERN GALLERY 


20 Cork Street, 


Works by 


SOULAGES 


MANESSIER 


ERNST 


JAWLENSKY 


DE STAEL 


DA SILVA 


LE MOAL 


MARCOUSSIS 


MATHIEL 


UTRILLO 


SOUTINE 


Totem 


London, W.1 


AVRAY WILSON 


Works by 


SUTHERLAND 


PASMORE 


MOYNIHAN 


RICHARDS 


KNEALE 


GEORGIADIS 


WISHART 


REYNOLDS 


AYRTON 


NOLAN 


FEILER 


NEW PAINTINGS 
by 


AVRAY WILSON 


Exhibition 


February 18th— March 18th, 1960 























